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THE DESMOND’S WAKE. 
Tuy cousin’s tedious life is sped, 
And the Desmond lies in his narrow bed, 
And the mass for his sinful soul is said, 
And the bride that was his is thine to wed, 
And the fowl in his woods, 
And the fish in his mere, 
And his chattels and goods, 
And his horse and his deer, 
Are thine for thy life, 
Horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


Art not happy, Desmond the heir? 
Hath any other a wife so fair? 
On such a horse as Devil-may-Care 
What leap too wide for thy nerve to dare ? 
Lovest not Kate ? 
And lovest not sport ? 
And the broad estate, 
And Desmond Court ? 
They are thine for thy life, 
Horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


What makes thee tremble, stoop, and start ? 
Thou wast not one of a feeble heart. 
Some will whine if a finger smart, 
But such was never a Desmond’s part. 
But a dead man’s hate 
And a dead man’s curse, 
Can balance the weight 
Of a dead man’s purse — 
They are thine for thy life, 
With horses, houses, goods, and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


It was the night when the Desmond died, 
Thrice o’er the mere had the banshee cried, 
Thrice had the woods and the waters sighed, 
But never a bird or a beast replied, 
And the air felt thick, 
And the night was still, 
And the moon shone sick, 
And the lamp burned ill, 
When he left for thy life, 
His horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


And we laid him out for his honor’s sake, 
And gathered his tenants and kept his 
wake, 
But I thought the strings of my heart 
would break 
When the dead sat up, and the dead man 
spake. 
It had been my choice 
To have died unshriven, 
Ere I heard that voice 
To the dead lips given, 
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With a curse on thy life, 
On horses, houses, goods, and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


‘* Let him wed the woman he long hath won, 
Let him lie by her side as he oft hath done; 
But an there be judgment under the sun, 
The warp is woven, the web is spun ; 
He hath had his day 
When his heart was hot ; 
He hath won his way, 
Let him loathe his lot, 
And hate for his life, 
His horses, houses, goods, and wife, 
Desmond the heir !”’ 


The dead tongue ceased, and the dead jaw 
fell, 
Small heart had we for a weary spell, 
And we quailed at the clang of the burial 
bell, 
But we held our peace, for we durst not tell. 
Ye may risk the path 
Where the red stags thrust, 
But ’ware of the wrath 
Of a Desmond’s lust ! 
Go, take for thy life, 
Horses, houses, goods, and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


The curse hath crushed thee, Desmond the 
heir ! 
Kate’s caress cannot conquer care, 
Foul thou deemest what erst was fair, 
Drowned and drunken in dull despair. 
Kate thou hast gotten, 
Lands and gold, 
But wits are rotten — 
The curse hath hold 
For aye on thy life, 
On horse and house, and goods and wife, 
Desmond the heir ! 


Temple Bar. ELLIOTT LEES. 


THE MELANCHOLY JESTER. 


Now the end of all be sung: 

He is old, who once was young ; 

He is old, and to the gate 

Of the gods is come too late : 

Jester, gladly yield your breath ; 

Now the only jest is Death. 

Soon shall Sylvia, passing, say — 

‘* Faith, my clown is turned to clay : 

Deep, with solemn obsequies, 

Hide the clay that once was his, 

Keep him, earth, sun, wind, and rain, 

Till his wit shall rise again !”’ 
ERNEST Ruys, 





St. Teresa. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
ST. TERESA.1 

TuHIs biography of the most famous 
saint of Spain is the outcome of six 
years’ patient study. The writer has 
not only utilized books and papers 
which were unknown to her predeces- 
sors, but, accompanied by her muleteer 
and a devoted servant, she has trav- 
ersed the length and breadth of Spain, 
visiling the remotest hamlets to find 
traces of Teresa, living on bread and 
wine, and sleeping out wherever night 
overtook her. Teresa here finds her 
historic setting among the men and 
women of her time —a commanding 
figure in her eventful century —a saint 
with a vein of mysticism which she 
herself never really fathomed, and an 
unfailing fund of worldly wisdom that 
stamps her as a true Castilian and the 
born leader of a difficult enterprise. 
Her birthplace, the grim border fortress 
of Avila, lies about sixty miles to the 
north-west of Madrid. The old Cas- 
tilian town profoundly impresses the 
imagination of a visitor. ‘‘ Hung be- 





tween earth and sky, clustered around | 


its grey cathedral, on the last spur of | 
the Guadarramas, dominating the wild- | 
est, bleakest uplands in Castille ; a city | 
such as Van Eyck painted, or some 
quaint illuminator drew with minute | 
hand on the yellow pages of a missal. | 
Seen from afar it might be some phan- 
tom city, such as the Indians tell of in 
Mexico or the Andes; or a fantastic 
rock balanced on the crag it clings to. 
Houses and boulders jumbled together, 
the very surface of the streets broken 
and pierced with rocks. The brown 
parameras at her feet are covered with 
craggy rocks. Grey rocky landscape, 
grey rocky towers, natural and chis- 
elled rocks in jagged outline against 
the sky,” frame in the picture. The 
cathedral —half church, half fortress 
— perched on the highest ground, looms 
over the town whose gloomy labyrinths 
of lanes and narrow streets nestle un- 

1 Santa Teresa. Being some account of her 
Life and Times, together with some pages from 
the history of the last great Reform in the Reli- 
gious Orders. By Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. 
Two volumes. 32s, London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1894, 
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der its shadow. The walls, not more 
than half a mile apart at their widest 
point, follow the sinuous movement of 
the ridge. From the deep-mouthed 
gateway ‘‘a sunlit street, narrow and 
tortuous, deserted and silent,’’ creeps 
up the hill, 


between high walls fissured with time and 
baked by the heat into indefinable grada- 
tions of color. In Teresa’s time this street, 
which rarely to-day echoes to the footsteps 
of a chance passer-by, was thickly inhab- 
ited by an industrious and harmless popu- 
lation of Mudejares and Jews. Then it 
was the main artery of the town, the cen- 
tral line between the walls. Through that 
sombre and silent gateway at the bridge 
once flowed the stream of the quaint med- 
ixwval life of Castille ; strange processions 
of mailed and plumed warriors ; hunting 
parties with hawks and hounds ; bishops 
in full pontificals, surrounded by kneeling 
crowds ; a tide of travellers whose weary 
footsteps left a mark on the rough cause- 
way ere they went their way on their end- 
less journey out of the memory of men and 
Avila. To-day a few donkeys enter or 
emerge through its shadow, their drivers 
laborers and peasants, who with the char- 
acteristic costume of the country, preserve, 
across so many ages, the peculiar dignity 
and stateliness of another world —the tight 
knee-breeches tied in at the knee with a 
bunch of ribbons ; the short jackets, black 
or brown, scorched by the sun into many 
hues ; the ‘‘ abareas”’ (sandals) fastened to 
the legs with strips of leather— or fresh- 
colored serranas from those little grey 
villages hidden in the Sierras, who still 
wear their national dress with the arro- 
gance and grace natural to their race — the 
short scarlet or yellow petticoat, the low 
velvet bodice, the massive earrings of rare 
and intricate workmanship. 


The knights of Teresa’s day have 
gone, but the peasants still linger un- 
changed in garb and manners by the 
lapse of three stirring centuries. 

Avila formed for two hundred years 
the mountain barrier between Christian 
Spain and the Moorish kingdom of 
Toledo. Moslem and Christian fought 
desperately for its possession. Alfonso 
VI. finally wrested it from the infidel 
about 1090, and turned it into a fast- 
ness bristling with defences. Hence- 
forth Avila the Loyal, Avila of the 
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Knights, was first in battle, in faith- 
fulness, in chivalry. Queen Isabella 
passed her youth in its palace, the 
Madrigal, now a deserted convent. 
The expulsion of the Jews, which took 
place in 1492—twenty-three years be- 
fore the birth of Teresa— proved the 
death-blow to the prosperity of the 
town. Eleven and a half thousand 
Jews, including cloth workers, carpet 
makers, and famous artificers who en- 
riched the place, were banished at one 
stroke. Whole quarters of Avila were 
deserted, and remain unoccupied to this 
day. Torquemada, the grand inquisi- 
tor, whose name is branded with in- 
famy, lies buried in the Dominican 
monastery of Santo Tomas, to the 
south of the town. He was the chief 
founder of that great house. It was 
built with the confiscated wealth of 
Jews and Moors, and the first sanbe- 
nitos seen in Spain were guarded before 
its high altar. The flames of persecu- 
tion first kindled against the Jews in 
Avila spread over the land, and robbed 
Spain of eighty-five thousand of her 
most learned and industrious citizens. 
Such was the town in which the 
future saint was born. The convent 
of Pastrana still preserves a paper in 
her father’s writing. ‘‘On Wednesday, 
on the 28th day of March, of the year 
1515, was born Teresa, my daughter, at 
five o’clock in the morning, half an 
hour before or after.”’ The font in the 
parish church of San Juan, where she 
was baptized six days later, stands ina 
dusky corner, its rim protected by a 
thin strip of brass carved in arabesques 
and covered with a heavy board of 
olive wood. Atits base are the rough 
blocks of stone worn by the knees of 
generations of godfathers and godmoth- 
ers. The saint’s father, Alonso San- 
chez de Cepeda, belonged to a noble 
Toledan family. His mother was a 


Cepeda—a race distinguished in the | 
Te- | 


long struggle against the Moors. 
resa’s mother, Beatriz Davila y Ahu- 
mada, could boast as proud an ancestry 
as her husband. 


the light, but many buildings still sur- 
vive which help us to reconstruct it for 





No vestige remains | 
of the house in which Teresa first saw | 


St. Teresa. 


ourselves. We can see the gloomy 
grey facade, irregularly studded with 
narrow slits, the arched gateway, the 
heavy doors, leading into a kind of 
covered entrance hall, on one side of 
which were the stables. Beyond lies 
the courtyard, round which the house 
is. built. 


On these interiors, full of intimate charm, 
the medieval workman exhausted all his 
art. Round both stories ran open galleries, 
whose colonnades of Gothie arches were 
supported by slender columns with deli- 
cately wrought capitals, on which were 
sometimes repeated the arms of the house. 
The ground floor was occupied by the 
kitchen, offices, and servants’ dwellings. 
The rooms occupied by the family were on 
the floor above. The projecting eaves of 
the roof, which rested on wooden soffits 
most quaintly carved, submerged the upper 
gallery in shadowy obscurity. Wherever 
the irregular wavy outline of the tiles cut 
against the sky, it framed a patch of daz- 
zling, glittering light. Perhaps a vine 
clung limpet-like to the pillars or the walls. 
A conspicuous object in the centre of the 
courtyard was the draw-well, with its 
characteristic brim, buckets, and chains. 
In the whole building and its accessories 
an indescribable mixture of Moorish and 
Gothic elements, impossible to separate or 
define. 


The walls were hung with tapestries or 


lovely leather. Wooden chests placed 
against the sides served both as benches 
and cupboards. 

From Teresa’s writings we learn that 
her father was dignified, honorable, 
and kindly, a great lover of books of 
devotion, of which he had formed a 
considerable collection for the use of 
his children. He could never be in- 
duced to own a slave, and treated one 
belonging to his brother, then staying 
with him, like a child of the house. 
He said ‘*he could not for very pity 
bear to see a person deprived of free- 
dom.”? Teresa’s mother was a woman 
of great beauty, much younger than 
her husband, and his second wife. She 
died in her thirty-third year, having 
borne seven sons and two daughters 
during her brief married life. Teresa 
was her third child. It was a happy 
family. ‘* They were all bound to each 
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other,’’? she says, ‘‘ by a tender love, 
and all resembled their parents in 
virtue except myself.” Six of her 
brothers became soldiers and went to 
push their fortune in the New World, 
whence only two of them ever re- 
turned. Teresa and her favorite 
brother Rodrigo, four years younger 
than herself, pored over the lives of 
saints and martyrs till they were filled 
with longing to tread in their steps in 
order to enjoy as soon as possible the 
great treasures which they understood 
to be stored up in heaven. After talk- 
ing the matter over Teresa says, ‘“* We 
agreed to go to the land of the Moors, 
begging our way for the love of God, 
there to be beheaded ; and it seems to 
me that the Lord gave us courage even 
at so tender an age, if we could have 
discovered any means of accomplishing 
it. But our parents seemed to us the 
greatest obstacle.”? It is said — but 
this may have been a mere legend — 
that the children set out on their jour- 
ney, but were espied by an uncle and 
brought safely back to their anxious 
mother. 


Here is her portrait of her childhood. 
**T gave in alms what I could, and that 


was very little. I tried to be alone to 
say my prayers, which were many ; 
above all the rosary, to which 
mother had a great devotion, with 
which she inspired us also. Although 
I was very wicked, I tried in some way 
since I was a child to serve God, and 
did not do some things I see, which the 
world seems to consider of no impor- 
tance. I was not disposed to murmur, 
or to speak ill of others, nor does it 
seem to me I could dislike another, 
nor was I covetous, nor do I remem- 
ber to have felt envy.’’ Her mother 
died when she was twelve years old. 
Henceforth Teresa was left much to 
herself. Stories of knight-errantry 
now took the place of the lives of the 
saints. She had caught this taste from 
her mother. 
fully concealed from her father, who 
heartily and justly disliked the unre- 
strained licentiousness and coarseness 
of such romances. It was a strange 
phase in the history of a future saint. 


my | 
thing she attempted. 


The books had been ecare- | 
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Teresa bitterly reproached herself in 
after life for the days spent in her 
father’s old grey tower in poring over 
these wild and unprofitable stories. 

She was now growing into woman- 
hood. She was tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with a fair brow encircled by 
black curling hair, sparkling black eyes, 
a dimpled chin, small hands with long, 
tapering fingers. She had a charm of 
manner and a personal magnetism 
which never failed to produce a deep 
impression. The consciousness of her 
beauty made her eager to win admira- 
tion. ‘*I began,” she says, in telling 
the story of these years, ‘‘ to wear fine 
clothes, and to wish to please by look- 
ing well, and to bestow much care 
on my hands and hair, and to use 
perfumes and every other vanity I 
could procure, for I was very curious.”’ 
By curious she means that she was 
scrupulously careful as to her person 
and dress. In after years she strug- 
gled hard and often vainly to teach her 
nuns so much of this curiousness as 
would make them neat and clean. Be- 
neath all her pride in dress and beauty 
there lay the foundation of a strong 
character and a sharply marked indi- 
viduality. Honest and straightforward, 
she had all the punciilious dignity of a 
Castilian, and longed to excel in every- 


The only men allowed to cross her 
father’s threshold were some gay young 
cousins who brought a spice of fun 
and laughter into her monotonous and 
secluded life. ‘*We were always to- 
gether,” she says; ‘they were very 
fond of me, and I kept up the talk in 
everything in which they were inter- 
ested, and they told me of their love 
affairs and childish folly, in no way 
good ; and, what was worse, my soul 
began to be accustomed to what was 
the cause of all its hurts.’? <A relative 
whom her mother had vainly endeay- 
ored to discourage from coming to the 
house abetted the girl in her amuse- 
ments. Teresa says that until the age 
of fourteen, when this relative became 
her confidant, she did not think she 
had left God through mortal sin, nor 


‘lost his fear, although she feared more 
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lest anything should be said or done to 
reflect upon her honor. ‘ This feeling 
was strong enough to prevent its being 
altogether lost; nor do I think that 
anything in the world, nor love for any 
person in it, could change or make me 
yield in this.’? Ter father and elder 
sister were much grieved at her friend- 
ship with this relative, but their re- 
monstrances were unheeded. Her eyes 
were opened in later years. ‘I am 
sometimes frightened,’’ she said after- 
wards, ‘*at the harm done by evil com- 
pany, and had I not experienced it, 
could not believe it. In the season of 
youth greater must be the evil it 
works.”? Searcely any trace of her 
early seriousness was left. She ab- 
horred everything impure, but the inti- 
macy gave rise to scandal and alarmed 
her father, who packed her off to the 
old Augustinian convent of Santa 
Maria de Gracia. Thus ended for the 
moment the future saint’s pitiful little 
story of youthful frivolity. 

In the cloister the girl of sixteen 
soon won all hearts. She had entered 


Santa Maria with a great aversion to a 


nun’s life, but she was not unaffected 
by the atmosphere around her. ‘If I 
saw one of the sisters shed tears when 
she prayed, or possess other virtues, I 
longed to be like her, for, as regards 
this, my heart was so hard that I could 
not shed a tear, even though I read 
the whole Passion through ; this gave 
me pain.’”? She asked the prayers of 
the community that she might find her 
own vocation. She feared marriage, 
but hoped that she might escape a 
convent life. After eighteen months a 
painful illness compelled her to return 
to her father’s house. During her 
days of convalescence she visited her 
married sister, who lived in the coun- 
try, two days’ journey from Avila. On 
her way she stayed with an uncle at 
Hortigosa, who was a strange mixture 
country squire and ascetic. He 
asked Teresa to read aloud his favorite 
books of devotion. She concealed her 
distaste for them in order to give the 
old man pleasure. The result is thus 
told in her autobiography : ‘* Although 
the days I stayed with him were few, 


of 
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such was the effect the words of God I 
read and heard had on my heart, and 
the good companionship, that I began 
to understand the truth of my child- 
hood: that all was nothing, and the 
vanity of the world, and how quickly 
everything ended; and to fear, if I 
was to die, that I should go to hell. 
Although my will could not subject 
itself to be a nun, I saw that it was the 
best and the surest life, and so, little 
by little, I began to constrain myself to 
take it.”’ 

The girl felt no vocation for the 
cloister. She thought at first that one, 
like herself, who had been used to 
delicate living could not bear its priva- 
tions ; but this was set down as a temp- 
tation of the devil to be fought and 
conquered. We watch with growing 
pity that fierce struggle of a mind torn 
asunder by doubts and temptations. 
‘¢ Her aversion to the cloister was only 
equalled by a tremendous dread of 
hell.””. After three months of torture 
she told her father that she had re- 
solved to enter a convent. He refused 
his consent. Teresa was his favorite 
child. He could not bear to part with 
her, though he hinted that after his 
death she might take her own course. 
Teresa was not, however, turned from 
her purpose. On November 2, 1533, 
the girl of seventeen rose early one 
morning and betook herself to the Car- 
melite convent of the Encarnacion, 
about half a mile north of the city 
walls. She had been repelled by the 
severe discipline among the demure 
nuns of Santa Maria de Gracia, and 
though she was moved by servile fear 
to enter a religious house, she turned 
towards the ‘‘merry, noisy, squab- 
bling, sometimes hungry, chattering, 
and seandal-loving”’ sisterhood of the 
Carmelite convent, where she might 
keep for herself ‘*a world within the 
world.’ It is a pitiful picture painted 
by herself. ‘‘I do not think that when 
I die, the wrench will be greater than 
when I went forth from my father’s 
house ; for it seems to me that every 
bone was wrenched asunder, and as 
there was no love of God to take the 
place of the love of father and kins- 
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men, the struggle was so great that, if 
the Lord had not helped me, my own 
resolutions would not have been 
enough to carry me through.’ Her 
father was sent for, and arrived in time 
to see her take the habit. Fora while 
Teresa seemed at rest. She fulfilled 
her lowly duties with a cheerful spirit, 
sweeping the floors, hanging up the 
nun’s cloaks which were left in the 
choir, and lighting the sisters through 
their dark and draughty corridors. 
She was neat and fond of all religious 
observances, but was pained because 
her tears and love of solitude were 
sometimes harshly misinterpreted. 
After a year of probation she became 
a professed nun after another terrible 
struggle. 

The mental distress which she passed 
through seems to have told seriously 
on her health. The fainting fits from 
which she had suffered before became 
more frequent and prolonged, and were 
accompanied with severe pains at the 
heart. She had to be moved to her 
father’s house, and when the medical 
men of Avila failed to relieve her, she 


was put under the care of a female 
quack —a curandera—in one of the 


villages. On her way to this place she 
stayed for a time with her sister, por- 
ing over a mystic classic by Francisco 
de Osuna—the ‘* Abecedario  Espi- 
rituel’? — given her by her uncle. 
The book fascinated her. Her nuns of 
Avila still preserve the copy over 
which she pored. She has scored and 
underlined it, marking her favorite 
passages with a cross, a heart, or a 
hand. She was no stranger to the 
** gift of tears’? of which Osuna spoke, 
and his *‘ Prayer of Quiet and Union” 
was her chief solace amid these months 
of pain and weakness. The delicate 
girl suffered. agonies from the brutal 
treatment of the curandera, which left 
her almost lifeless. ‘‘Sharp teeth 
seemed to gnaw incessantly at her 
heart, her nerves shrivelled up with 
intolerable agony ; she knew no rest 
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One night, after a violent paroxysm, 
she fell into a trance which lasted four 
days. Her friends thought she was 
dead. Only her father’s firmness pre- 
vented her from being buried. When 
she came out of her trance her eyes 
were full of the wax which had run 
down from the candles set about what 
seemed to be acorpse. Gradually she 
crept back to life. She herself consid- 
ered the disease to be quartan ague, 
but others describe her attacks as 
hysteric and epileptic convulsions. 
Teresa returned to the convent on 
Palm Sunday, 1537, after more than 
eighteen months of terrible illness. 
She was then only twenty-two. She 
lay for three years in the convent 
infirmary alone with her books and 
prayers. Fear had given place to love. 
Her cheerful resignation and care for 
others made a profound impression on 
the sisterhood. She gradually regained 
a measure of strength, but to the end 
of life was an ailing and feeble woman, 
only borne along the path of duty by 
her tenacious will and nervous energy. 
Few saints have been so long in reach- 
ing even a modest degree of sanctity 
as Teresa. Eighteen years more rolled 
by before her name was heard outside 
the cloister. The parlors of the con- 
vent were thronged with visitors, great 
ladies and even idle young gallants 
went and came without restriction. 
Young, amiable, fascinating, witty, 
miraculously restored to something 
like health, Teresa seems to have 
inspired and returned some ardent 
attachments. Her religious duties at 
one period palled upon her. She 
began to fear prayer, and though she 
managed to retain the good opinion 
of the nuns generally, one old relative 
in the cloister did not fail to utter 
repeated warnings. It was the old 
struggle between the world and the 
cloister which had begun afresh, 
Teresa labored hard to reconcile the 
spiritual life with the things of the 
world, and waged a continual war be- 


day or night; and, consumed with dis-| tween conscience and inclination. 


ease and fever, she became the prey of | 


the profoundest sadness.’’ She re- 


turned to Avila more dead than alive. ! guided him 


The death of her father opened her 
eyes. She had lent him books, and 
in his meditation and 
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prayers, for with all her natural fri- 
volity she had a deep vein of religious 
feeling. 
spiritual declension she had not been 
able to resist the impulse to guide him 
and others. As she nursed her father 
in his last illness she learnt many a 
solemn lesson. She laid bare her heart 
to her father’s confessor, who taught 
her to take the sacrament and resume 
her habits of prayer. It was long be- 
fore she won peace, but she saw after- 
wards ‘how great a mercy the Lord 
did me in granting them (her bitter 
tears) with such a deep repentance.” 
The change that was passing over her 
was not unnoted by the nuns of the 
Encarnacion with their lax standard of 
duty. They made the road rough in- 
deed for Teresa. It was personal ex- 
perience that dictated her sentence : 
“The friar and the nun, who, in very 
truth begin to follow their vocation, 
have more to fear from those of their 
own community than from all the devils 
combined.” 


Teresa was now forty-one. Her soul 


was weary, but her evil dispositions 
seemed to stand between her and true 


peace. One day, as she entered her 
oratory, her gaze fell on a wooden 
image of Christ which had been placed 
there in readiness for some convent 
festival. She says: ‘‘ As I gazed on it 
my whole being was stirred to see him 
in such a state, for all he went through 
was well set forth. Such was the sor- 
row I felt for having repaid those 
wounds so ill, that my heart seemed 
rent in twain ; and in floods of tears I 
cast myself down before it, beseeching 
him once for all to give me strength 
not to offend him more.’? Whilst thus 
impressed she met with ‘St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions.’? She seemed to 
see herself in those pages, and when 
she read of the voice which Augustine 
heard in the garden before his conver- 
sion it thrilled her heart almost as if 
the Lord had called on her. The spir- 
itual world now became more real to 
her. 
given up to devout contemplations. <A 
layman of the town, who devoted his 
life to charity and good works, now 


Even during her own days of | 


She was soon an ecstatic mystic | 
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became her warm friend and counsel- 
lor. He advised her to open her mind 
to Padranos, a young and zealous mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, which was 
then in its infancy. Padranos, she 
says, ‘bid me take courage, for what 
did I know whether through me the 
Lord intended to do good to many.” 
He also led her to practise mortification 
and penance from which she had hith- 
erto held aloof. One shudders to read 
of the tin shirt pierced with holes like 
a grater which she wore next her skin, 
wounding every part it touched, of the 
bed of briars, and of the scourgings 
with nettles and keys. ‘ In Segovia,” 
says her biographer, ‘‘she sent her 
nuns to the choir, and, rising from the 
bed where she lay consumed with fever, 
scourged herself until she broke her 
arm. She slept on a straw mattress ; 
her meals were frugal, she drank no 
wine. For some time the tunic she 
wore next the skin, her sheets and pil- 
lows, were of the coarse blanketing 
used for horse-cloths.’’ 

Teresa soon became the talk of Avila. 
The mystic visions which she saw in 
her convent cell were discussed in town 
and cloister with a keenness and acri- 
mony which we of this age can scarcely 
understand. The first of these experi- 
ences came one day when, * after hay- 
ing been deep in prayer,’ she began 
to repeat the hymn ‘ Veni Creator.’’ 
Whilst saying this, she tells us, ‘I was 
seized with a rapture so sudden that it 
almost carried me beside myself, and 
of this I could not doubt, for it was 
very palpable. It was the first time 
that the Lord had done me this favor. 
I heard these words: ‘I no longer 
vish thee to converse with men, but 
with angels.’”’ This was the earliest 
of those divine ‘“locutions’? which 
henceforth guided all Teresa’s conduct. 
She says they were * words very clearly 
formed, not heard by the bodily hear- 
ing, but impressed on the understand- 
ing much more clearly than if they 
were so heard; and in spite of all re- 
sistance it is impossible to fail to under- 
stand them.’”? Her friends betrayed 
her confidences, so that her visions 
became known to all the town. The 
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recent impostures of two other nuns — 
Magdalen de la Cruz and the Prioress 
of Lisbon—were not forgotten. Te-| 
resa’s visions were received with jeers | 
and derision, as ‘delusions’? and 
“snares of the devil.’? The Inquisi- 
tion carefully investigated the matter. 
There is no need to accuse Teresa of 
duplicity and falsehood, such as the 
other nuns to whom we have referred 
were guilty of. We find an adequate 
explanation of the hallucinations in her 
long illnesses, her severe fastings, her 
cruel vigils. She would have been 
more than human had she escaped 
such experiences. 

Her biographer points out the part 
which these hallucinations played in 
her life-work. ‘It was her visions 
and revelations which first gained for 
her that character for sanctity, without 
which it would have been impossible 
for her even to dream of undertaking 
the work which was to be the idea and 
dominating reason of her life. She 
might have practised forever, swal- 
lowed up in the shadow of the Encar- 
nacion, all the heroic virtues of the 
Christian, and no one a whit the wiser 
that a rare flower had blossomed in 
and spread its fragrance through those 
sunlit cloisters.”” She herself was at 
one time tormented with a dread that 
her visions were of the devil, and at 
another time radiantly confident that 
their origin was divine. They varied 
according to her moods. Sometimes it 
was Christ with his wounds and his 
cross who stood before her ; in brighter 
hours she saw him in all the glory 
of his resurrection. Her descriptions 
of her conflicts with demons furnish 
terrible proof of the nervous strain 
of this period. <A little black imp 
rains a storm of blows on her body, 
her head, and her arms for five hours, 
leaving her exhausted and sore «as 
though she had been beaten. Invis- 
ible hands try to strangle her in the 
choir, and when holy water is sprinkled 
on the spot she sees a great multitude 
of demons rush away. In Teresa’s 
descriptions of these conflicts, Mrs. 
Graham discerns a grosser and more 
material note which is unworthy of | 


| 
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her. We can at least discern a storm- 
tossed soul struggling against the pow- 
ers of evil in fetters forged by her own 
criminal abuse of every law of health 
— whether mental or physical. 

It was about this time that Teresa 
met Pedro de Alcantara, a Franciscan 
friar, who had founded or reformed 
forty monasteries in his native province 
of Estremadura. The old man was no 
stranger to such conflicts as Teresa’s. 
When she told her story, he bade her 
take courage. ‘Go on, daughter, for 
you are on the right road — we all wear 
the same livery.’”? It is probable that 
she conceived the notion of founding 
convents herself from <Alcantara’s ex- 
periences. 

Teresa had now found a champion in 
the greatest saint of his age and order. 
Her friends ceased their opposition. 
Henceforth she was free to work out 
her destiny. Teresa undertook her 
first foundation in the same year that 
she met with Alcantara. One night a 
few nuns — her relatives and intimate 
friends—met in her cell. They be- 
wailed the difficulties placed in the way 
of true contemplation in a convent so 
overcrowded and so worldly as that of 
the Encarnacion. One of Teresa’s 
nieces, a thoughtless girl, conspicuous 
as yet only for her love of the world 
and its gaieties, broke forth with a 
practical suggestion, ‘* Well, let us who 
are here, betake us to a different and 
more silent way of life, like hermits.”’ 
The friends were thus led to discuss 
the probable cost of starting a little 
convent on stricter principles. The girl 
offered to give a thousand ducats of her 
dowry towards the work. There were 
many difficulties in the way, but at last 
the consent of the provincial of the 
order was gained and a site secured. 
Avila was soon conyulsed with ridicule 
and abuse at the expense of Teresa and 
her chief helper. The Encarnacion 
was also stirred to its depths by this 
reflection on the purity of its life and 
discipline. The provincial yielded to 
the pressure and withdrew his consent 
to the foundation. Some of the nuns 
would have thrown Teresa into the 
dungeons. But opposition only brought 
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forth the nun’s invincible resolution. 
She secured the warm support of Iba- 
nez, of Santo Tomas, one of the most 
learned men in the Dominican Order. 
She disclosed to him the dangers of 
convent life as she saw it day by day. 
‘** Rather let fathers marry their daugh- 
ters basely than allow them to face the 
dangers of ten worlds rolled into one, 
where youth, sensuality, and the devil 
invite them to follow things worldly of 
the worldly.”? Threats of the Inquisi- 
tion led Teresa to lay bare her strange 
spiritual experiences to the friar, and 
at his suggestion, during the six 
months of suspense, she wrote that 
memorable autobiography which. still 
shows us her inmost heart. It was not 
till the summer of 1561 that Teresa 
could take any practical steps to secure 
a convent. She persuaded her brother- 
in-law to come in from Alba and pur- 
chase the house as though for his own 
use. His wife joined him in August. 


From that time until Christmas Teresa 
was going to and fro between the En- 
carnacion and the house, which people 
her sister’s, organizing, 


regarded as 
directing the workmen, and getting all 
things in readiness for her future con- 
vent. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that she found fungs. In her sorest 
straits a sum of money came from her 
brother Lorenzo in Peru. <A later age 
—‘*and never was there such a recru- 
descenee of the grossest superstition 
as took place during the century imme- 
diately following Teresa’s death’? — 
magnified into a miracle an incident of 
this time. Ter little nephew, who was 
found lying to all appearance stiff and 
dead, was said to have been restored 
by the saints. It needed all the gla- 
mour of the supernatural to carry Te- 
resa safely over the difficulties of these 
initial months. 

She had reached the crisis of her 
work, and was daily expecting the 
bulls for the foundation from Rome 
when she was ordered to start for To- 
ledo in order to comfort a great lady of 
Castille who had just lost her husband. 
Her absence from Avila at this time 
seemed to threaten ruin to her scheme, 
yet she was compelled to go. In the 
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beginning of January, 1562, she and 
her companion set out on this mission. 
She stayed in Toledo till June, winning 
the love and admiration of the wid- 
owed lady, and learning, through inter- 
course with another Carmelite nun, to 
make voluntary poverty the pivot of 
her reform. 

On August 24, 1562, a little company 
of nine met at the Convent Chapel of 
San José to see its humble altar conse- 
crated and its first four novices admit- 
ted. For the next six months Teresa 
found herself in open conflict with both 
the sisters of the Encarnacion and the 
people of Avila. She expected every 
hour to witness the destruction of her 
little foundation. ‘ The tumult in the 
town was so great,” she says, ‘ that 
nothing else was talked of, and every 
one condemned me, and ran to and fro 
between the provincial and my monas- 
tery.””. The provincial and the nuns 
of the Encarnacion met to pass judg- 
ment on the culprit. Teresa, to quote 
her biographer, ‘ characteristically sim- 
ulated a compunction she was far from 
feeling, ‘so that I should not seem to 
make little of what they said,’’’ but 
she was in reality as firm as a rock. 
The sisters accused her of seeking 
notoriety and public esteem, but when 
at last she spoke for herself they could 
find nothing to condemn. The provin- 
cial remained ‘‘ exceedingly satisfied,” 
and promised that when the tumult 
quieted down she should return to San 
José. It was long, however, before 
peace was restored. The city council 
discussed the matter for two days, and 
determined to make short work of the 
obnoxious convent, but when the offi- 
cers appeared at San José threatening 
to break down the doors unless the 
sisters came forth, they found them- 
selves hopeless against the quiet hero- 
ism of Teresa and her four novices. 
The proximity of the host to the en- 
trance and the fact that the convent 
was under the bishop’s protection 
alone prevented them from proceeding 
to extremities. Next day a great as- 
sembly consisting of the Council, the 
Cathedral Chapter, and representatives 
from the various religious orders, met 
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to consult how they might uproot the 
little convent. The corregidor argued 
that the town was so thickly studded 
with religious houses that it could bear 
no more, but a blacked-robed Domini- 
can espoused Teresa’s cause and man- 
aged, though he could not answer the 
arguments, to cover those who ad- 
vanced them with ridicule. It was 
resolved to let the civil authorities pro- 
ceed against Teresa because she had 
not secured their consent as the law of 
the kingdom required. It was not till 
two years had passed that the suit was 
dropped and Teresa allowed to take 
her course. Never during the course 
of that long struggle was she betrayed 
into any bitterness. Her sweetness 
and courtesy had indeed no small share 
in securing the victory. At last she 
and two companions were allowed to 
leave the Encarnacion to train the four 
novices in San José. 

Teresa’s little sisterhood rose at six 
and spent in prayer two hours in sum- 
mer and three in winter. Then came 
mass. If there was anything in the 
cupboard, the bell called them to the 
refectory at ten in summer and eleven 
in winter. When they were not re- 
duced to dry bread a little coarse fish 
or cheese was allowed. An hour of 
pleasant recreation followed, then came 
the afternoon siesta, or pious medita- 
tion in the cells. All particular friend- 
ships were forbidden. No sister was 
allowed to embrace another or touch 
her hands or face. At two came ves- 
pers followed by an hour’s reading. 
Complines were said at six in summer 
and at five in winter. At eight the 
bell rang for silence. The monastic 
day was over at eleven. Personal 
property was prohibited. A black 
serge habit reached to the feet, the 
coifs and sheets were of coarsest flax, 
the tunics were of woollen serge, and 
they had hemp-soled sandals. They 
wore no shoes and were therefore 
known as the Discaleed Carmelites. 
The house was governed by a prioress 
who was taught that ‘‘she who would 
be obeyed must make herself loved.” 
Teresa frowned on learning, and was 
more than once roused to ire by inop- 
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portune displays of erudition from 
Maria de Salazar, her most capable 
prioress. ‘‘ Ignorance,”’ she said, ‘* was 
the most fitting for saints.’? ‘*She was 
no lover of Bibles or those who read 
them,’’ says Mrs. Graham, ‘* and once 
told a would-be novice at Toledo who 
brought a copy of the Scriptures to the 
convent, ‘ Away with you, wench, and 
your Bible!’” She actually wished 
her sisters to be proud of appearing 
ignorant. Her passion for cleanliness 
was one of her chief virtues ; and it is 
pleasant to know that the nuns never 
fared so well as when Teresa took her 
turn as cook in the kitchen. She com- 
posed many simple verses to celebrate 
the profession of her nuns. 

He will give rich jewels, 

This Spouse-King of heaven ; 

Tender comfort, too, that none can rob, 
And humble spirit, greatest prize of all. 
Such can this king bestow, 

Who to wed with you comes down to-day. 

It was not long before the simple 
sisterhood won their way to the hearts 
of the good citizens of Avila. One or 
two notable accessions were gained to 
their number. The town became 
thankful to catch a little of the glory of 
the saint. On the great anniversaries 
of the order, especially on Bartholo- 
mew’s day, the governor, Cathedral 
Chapter, and municipal authorities of 
Avila went in solemn procession to San 
José to hear four novices play in con- 
cert on the drum, the pipes and cym- 
bals, which link these days of honor to 
those bitter days of civil and ecclesias- 
tical opposition when the little convent 
was in its infancy. 

Teresa now spent the five happiest 
years of her life in seclusion at San 
José, her ‘little corner-stone of an- 
Here she wrote her ‘‘ Camino 
its caustic 


gels.”” 
de Perfeccion,’? which in 
irony, its penetrating knowledge of 
human character, and its tender sym- 
pathy for all spiritual difficulties, is her 


greatest work. In 1566, Ravena, the 
new general of the Carmelites, received 
Teresa back into the order. He re- 
fused to sanction any extension of the 
reform to friars, but gave Teresa 
authority to found new convents in any 
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part of Castille. She fixed on Medina 
del Campo, then the most important 
commercial centre in Spain, for her 
next move. Julian de Avila, a young 
priest who had long been her faithful 
henchman, was intrusted with the pre- 
liminary arrangements. On August 13, 
1567, Teresa herself set out for Medina. 
There were many obstacles to sur- 
mount, but at last the little sisterhood 
was safely in possession. Alms poured 
in, and she who had left Avila with a 
few small coins in her pocket, was not 
only able to purchase a house and en- 
dow a chaplain, but also to spend on it 
many thousands of ducats. 

Teresa’s life and influence were now 
broadening out. We trace her from 
city to city founding her little com- 
munities. The general of the order 
had at length granted permission for 
the extension of the reform to friars, so 
that she was ‘laden with patents and 
good desires,’ though she had no ma- 
terial resources behind her for this 
work. Her patience and her ingenuity 
in the end triumphed over every ob- 
Her own life was the best 
illustration of her constitutions. She 
swept and scrubbed in the convent 
at Medina, secretly made the beds of 
the sisters, and jswept and washed 
their cells. She met the laughing at- 
tempts of the nuns to snatch away 
broom or duster with the words, 
‘* Daughters, do not cause me to be 
idle in the house of the Lord.’’ The 
greatest nobles were anxious to become 
patrons of one of Teresa’s convents. 
After two months at Medina she set 
out to found a third nunnery at Mala- 
gon, a savage little fortress between 
Andalucia and New Castille. The 
whole population turned out to do her 
homage. The days were passed when 


stacle. 


she had to plant her convents in se-| 


crecy. The following February (1566), 
amid universal rejoicing, she brought 
her fourth foundation to a successful 
issue in the stately city of Valladolid. 
In the mean time the first reformed 
Carmelite monastery had been founded 
at Duruelo by Juan de la Cruz, of the 
great heart and little body, the most 
famous of her friars, whose name is 
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|indissolubly linked with her own. In 
May, 1569, a settlement was made in 
Toledo, where the sisters were for a 
time sunk in lowest destitution. They 
reserved their one blanket for Teresa, 
and shivered with cold on their straw 
pallets. When Teresa, who felt the 
cold keenly, begged for more clothing, 
the nuns told her laughingly that 
she had all there was in the house 
—namely, their canes. They had a 
merry laugh together over their discom- 
forts. The day that they started their 
nunnery they had only a sardine or 
two, which they must have eaten raw 
had not some good woman been moved 
to put a bundle of sticks in the church. 
A messenger arrived at this juncture 
from the Princess of Eboli, one of the 
greatest ladies in the kingdom, asking 
Teresa to come at once and found a 
house in Pastrana. It was very hard 
for her to leave her little sisterhood to 
struggle alone at Toledo. At first she 
refused to go, but finally consented, 
and was soon on her way to Madrid. 
At Pastrana she had to face many 
troubles, for the flighty princess wished 
Teresa to modify her rule. The prince 
himself brought his wife to reason, and 
in July, 1569, Teresa had the pleasure 
of seeing both a convent and a monas- 
tery founded in Pastrana. As soon as 
possible she hastened back to Toledo, 
which became her headquarters for the 
next four or five years. She offended 
the aristocrats, who regarded monastic 
foundations as their exclusive right, by 
accepting the endowment offered by a 
humble merchant, so that the way was 
rough at first, but as usual her good 
temper and tact smoothed over all diffi- 
culties. 

In the summer of 1570 Teresa was 
|appointed prioress of her old convent 
—the Encarnacion. The place was on 
the verge of ruin. The nuns had actu- 
ally obtained permission to return to 
| their friends in order to escape starva- 
tion. Only one woman could rescue 
the convent, and that was the nun 
who, ten years before, had been de- 
‘nounced and reviled by the whole 
|sisterhood. Teresa was very unwilling 


| ° . 
'to take this burden on herself, but one 
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day she had a vision. The Lord said: 
** Qh, daughter, daughter! my sisters 
are they of the Encarnacion, and yet 
thou hesitatest. If so, take courage ; 
behold this is my will, and that is not 
so difficult as it seems to thee, and 
where thou thinkest that thy own foun- 
dations shall lose, both they and it shall 
gain.” 

The appointment had been forced on 
both Teresa and the convent by the 
visitor and the Carmelite Chapter. 
The nuns rose up in arms against one 
whose rule they dreaded, and prepared, 
with the help of some gentlemen of 
Avila, to resist her entrance by main 
force. The wildest uproar broke out 
when the provincial read the patent of 
her election in the choir. ‘ Many rose 
up and defied the patents, vomiting 
forth accusations and insults against 
Teresa. The minority seized the cross 
and formed in procession to receive 
her, whilst two monks effected her 
entrance by sheer force. Then arose 
unholy babel, a shrieking of women’s 
tongues, a frenzied excitement, which 
it is hard to imagine as having taken 
place within the tranquil walls of the 
Encarnacion. Some chanted the Te 
Deum ; others breathed maledictions 
against their prioress and him who 
sent her there. The provincial, beside 
himself with rage, stood in the midst 
of a pandemonium he could neither 
restrain nor control, surrounded by 
fainting, hysterical, excited women.”’ 
Teresa had remained kneeling before 
the altar. She now came to the rescue 
and calmed the angry crowd. But the 
battle was not yet won. The sisters 
resolved to defy her orders. When 
Teresa held her first chapter, however, 
she made an address which silenced 
these haughty and intractable nuns. 
The most refractory brought her the 
keys of the convent and begged her to 
distribute the offices of trust as she 
saw fit. The temporal affairs of the 
convent began to improve under her 
administration, though it was hard 
enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
How the strain told on her feeble 
frame we learn from her own words: 


“This house of the Encarnacion is 





‘dow gay with silks and velvet. 
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seen notably to make my health suffer ; 
please God I may gain somewhat by 
it.’ She was worn out by attacks of 
fever, which left her about two in the 
morning only to make way for fits of 
ague. Yet amid all her duties in Avila 
she kept up a constant correspondence 
with her scattered sisterhoods, advising 
and directing them according to their 
need. 

In July, 1573, Teresa was sct free 
from her heavy load, after two years of 


ceaseless anxiety. She set out for 
Salamanca, where her presence was 
urgently needed by the sisterhood. 


They had lived for three years in a 
ruinous place, before which ran an 
open sewer that made it damp, cold, 
and unhealthy. A house was in the 
market, but no one durst venture on its 
purchase till Teresa arrived. With 
characteristic courage she lost no time 
in concluding the bargain, though she 
and her nuns found the blustering 
knight from whom they bought the 
place a sad thorn in their sides. 

She was soon on her way to Segovia 
to found another convent. She arrived 
there without a farthing, but in a few 
months bought a house for forty-six 
hundred ducats and fitted it out for the 
sisterhood. Titled and wealthy novices 
were eager to lay their wealth on the 
altar. In Medina one lady brought 
eight thousand ducats, in Toledo an- 
other’s dowry was nine thousand. 
Teresa was largely blessed with worldly 
wisdom. She kept a keen eye on vir- 
tue, but was not less keen as to the 
dower. When she found, however, 
that the admission of women of high 
rank relaxed discipline, she did not 
hesitate to say that she would admit no 
more. 

At the age of sixty she first carried 
the reform beyond her own province 
into the heart of Andalucia. It was 
midwinter when the covered cart in 
which she rode crept over the snowy 
plateaux towards Veas. There she 
found a welcome more gay and joyous 
than any she had received before. 
The ground was strewn with flowers 
and sweet-smelling rushes, every win- 
At 
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Veas Teresa first met Gracian, the 
most lovable and human of all her 
friars, who was to become almost a son 
to the foundress in her last years. The 
Discalced Friars had now begun to 
make a stir in the world. They had 
founded nine monasteries during the 
last four years besides a college for 
Carmelite novices. Men of worth 
were gradually deserting the old order 
to join Teresa’s friars. The Descalzos 
resorted to every kind of trickery to 
circumvent the sullen and powerful 
Carmelites. Events favored them. 
The Carmelites secured the pope’s in- 
tervention on their behalf, but Philip 
TI. and his advisers, who resented 
papal interference in the religious af- 
fairs of Spain, managed to nullify the 
pope’s decree, and the Descalzos held 
on their way. 

Bright days came for Teresa when 
her two brothers, Lorenzo and Pedro, 
arrived home from the Indies. Lo- 
renzo’s little daughter Teresita became 
an inmate of the convent, clad in a 
diminutive Carmelite habit. She 


‘‘seems,’’ says her aunt, ‘‘the sprite 


of the house, and they are all charmed 
with her; and she has a temper like 
an angel, and amuses us in recreation 
hours with her stories of Indians and 
the sea, much better than I could tell 
them.’’? Lorenzo was well-to-do, and 
came to his sister’s rescue when she 
was much troubled about her founda- 
tion in Seville. It is abundantly mani- 
fest from this part of her history that 
the cloister had not dulled Teresa’s 
warm family affection. Her brother’s 
return was the greatest earthly solace 
of the closing years of her life. 

The Chapter of Plasencia, which met 
in May, 1575, decreed the utter extirpa- 
tion of the Descalzos. Whilst Teresa 
was journeying to Seville a mandate 
was on its way to Spain ordering her to 
retire to a Castilian convent. She and 
her nuns were also denounced to the 
Inquisition. Gracian was startled one 
day when he arrived at the convent in 
Seville to find the street full of the 
mules and horses of the Inquisitors. 
The priest who had denounced them 
was lurking round the corner to feast 
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his eyes on the sight of the nuns being 
haled to the dungeon. But the Inquis- 
itors found nothing to condemn. Te- 
resa went quietly on her way. She 
longed to escape from the hurly-burly 
of reforms. She was conscious of a 
great mission. ‘* My life is short,’’ she 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘I would like to 
have many. To-morrow is New Year’s 
eve.” Whilst the fight with the unre- 
formed Carmelites was still raging, 
Teresa was greatly troubled about her 
convents at Malagon and Seville, which 
were over head and ears in debt. The 
only hope of escape was through well- 
dowered novices, and these were now 
hard to get. Discord and unrest were 
far from favorable to the growth of the 
reform. Teresa discusses the merit 
of various candidates. One has a 
blemish, but is not to be dismissed if 
her friends will pay her dowry of four 
hundred ducats at once; another is 
wealthy, but her dower cannot be 
counted on till her father’s death; a 
third is undowered, but perhaps God 
would help them if she were received 
for his sake. ‘Money down”? is the 
saint’s maxim in every case. Her 
shrewdness and keen eye to the means 
of living form an odd complement to 
Teresa’s sanctity ; but she could never 
have accomplished her work without 
such mundane gifts. Mrs. Graham 
says, ‘‘it is precisely this accentuated 
capacity for business —this rapid and 
sharp insight into terrene affairs, this 
dpreté for money, this acute eye for the 
ducats —not for herself, but for her 
convents —that charms me most, and 
furnishes the clearest proof of her 
greatness.”’ 

The struggle with the Carmelites 
went on through the years 1577 and 
1578. Teresa urged the friars to ap- 
peal in person to the pope, but none of 
them was equal to the task of guiding 
the ship amid the storm. She herself 
wrote to Philip II. and thus warded off 
one crisis. For more than two years 
Teresa hourly expected that the death- 
blow would be struck to her life-work 
by the subjection of her convents and 
monasteries to the Carmelites. In 
1579 things grew brighter. Two dele- 
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gates were sent to Rome, and after a 


year of stubborn opposition from their | 


rivals they won the day. On June 22, 
1580, Pope Gregory XIII. erected the 
Discalced Carmelites into a separate 
province. They were now free from 
their old enemies. Teresa’s work was 
set on a sure basis. She had kept 
toiling on during the dark years of con- 


flict, and when things grew brighter | 


she was able to found two or three 
more convents. Brighter days were 
coming. 


The little procession set out 
three hours before daybreak to avoid 
the crowds, but it was of no avail. 
The people of' every town and village 
on the route poured out to meet her. 
One rich farmer decked his house, pre- 
pared a feast, and gathered his flocks 
and herds as well as his children to 
receive the saint’s blessing. 


progress. 


could not stay, so he brought all his 
household into the road to receive her | 
benediction. 

In March, 1581, the Chapter at Al- 
cali de Henares separated the Descal- 


zos forever from the Carmelites. Next 
year Teresa established her last foun- 
dation at Burgos. In December she 
was hastily summoned from Medina 
to Alba where the young duchess 
longed for the old saint’s prayers in 
her approaching confinement. Teresa 
arrived worn out with sickness and 
with hunger for she had sorely lacked 
food on the way. As she was assisted 
to bed she said, ‘*Oh! God help me, 
daughters, and how tired I feel ; it is 
more than twenty years since I went 
to bed so early ; blessed be God that I 
have fallen ill amongst you.’’ Next 
morning she rose, and for eight days 
busied herself with the work of the 
convent. Then her strength failed 
utterly and finally. During the last ill- 
ness the words oftenest on her lips 
were ‘Cor contritum et humiliatum, 
Deus non despicies.”? At nine o’clock 
at night on October 4, 1582, ‘‘ her face 
suddenly became illumined with a great 
light and splendor, beautiful and radi- 
ant as the sun, and in a last aspiration 
of supreme love, so peacefully and im- 


Her journey to La Roda in| 
the early part of 1580 was a triumphal | 


Teresa | 
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perceptibly, that it seemed to those 
around her that she was still in prayer, 
|her soul took flight.’’ She was buried 
in Alba where a mass of bricks and 
stones were placed on the coffin-lid to 
|preserve it from being stolen. Nine 
/monuths after her death the coffin was 
opened and the left hand was cut off 
and taken to Avila in a locked casket. 
In November, 1585, the body itself was 
moved there, but a papal brief was 
|obtained which secured its return to 
Alba. 

Teresa’s beatification was decreed 
by Paul V. in 1614, and on May 16, 
| 1622, she was publicly canonized. 
Great effort was made to secure her 
‘recognition as the patron saint of 
| Spain, but Santiago proved too strong 
|to be thus deposed. But if Saint 
James still holds his primacy Teresa is 
jreally the national saint of Spain, 
whose life forms an epitome of all that 
is best in the Spanish character, and 
suggests all that is brightest in the 
|national religion. She was forty-one 
before she was crucified to the world. 
We have seen how sore sickness and 
disillusionment contributed to that end. 
Her reputation was built up on visions 
and revelations over which those who 
are jealous for Teresa’s fame do well to 
pass lightly. Her scheming to win the 
support of the Jesuits, her bargaining 
about the dowries of her novices, her 
whole bearing in the critical moments 
of her life furnish a strange commen- 
tary on her claims to sanctity. But 
when every deduction is made Teresa 
still remains a woman, worthy for her 
invincible resolve, her shrewd good 
sense, her masterly conduct of a for- 
lorn hope, to stand by the side of 
Loyola. If monastic life were right at 
all Teresa’s effort to purge the Augean 
stable is deserving of all honor. We 
whose lot is cast in happier times may 
regret that she did not become the 
champion of domestic purity and home 
piety rather than the reformer of the 
monastery. Few women in _ history 
would have made a nobler champion 
for such a cause. She had a warm 
heart which it took forty years to crush 
into monastic fetters, and even to the 
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end her love for her brother and his 
little daughter and her warm and moth- 
erly affection for her friar Gracian 
reveal to us the true woman’s heart 
beneath the coarse serge habit. It is 
Teresa the woman rather than Teresa 
the saint that makes this new biog- 
raphy a worthy introduction to one of 
the most fascinating figures of ecclesi- 
astical history. 


From Temple Bar. 
AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
. And life be a proof of this! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

THE room was very still. Nan 
roused herself from a half doze, and 
glanced wearily at the familiar sur- 
roundings. How she hated them all! 
And how little she had done to alter 
them, in spite of her brave resolutions 
six months age, when George Mason 
brought her home to the dull little house 
in the still duller provincial town, and 
she lad been received with such em- 


barrassing warmth by his mother and 
his sister Bertha. 

Was ever anything quite so hideous 
and revolting as the clock which graced 


the mantelpiece ?—an_ erection in 
which the dial-plate was the least im- 
portant item, and a blowsy ormolu 
nymph, of redundant charms, and 
grasping a shield and spear in either 
shapeless hand —the one fact which 
riveted the gaze. 

Nan’s tired eyes travelled listlessly 
from this, her pet abomination, to the 
macramé lace which adorned the man- 
tel-border, and which was Bertha’s 
chef-CVoeuvre ; to the magenta rep sofa 
opposite, with its dreakful crinkly cro- 
chet antimacassars ; to the sham inlaid 
marble table, painted to represent a 
chess-board, on which stood a glass- 
shaded group of wax fruit; to the 
**cheese and butter press,” with its 
marble slab and mirror back; to the 
woolly mats, alabaster vases, and pho- 
tograph albums which littered the 
large centre table, and to the highly 


colored views of impossible Alpine 
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scenery which dotted the walls at regu- 
lar intervals. 

With au impatient shudder, she rose 
and moved to one of the moreen- 
draped windows —a slender figure sil- 
houetted against the dull February sky 
outside. If Nan hoped to find enliven- 
ment from the prospect, she was doomed 
to disappointment. The wide street 
wore its usual afternoon look. <A cart 
or two lumbered heavily past, the doc- 
tor’s gig rattled by on its busy way, 
and now and then a worthy matron 
bustled along the sidewalk, on shop- 
ping or visiting intent, sometimes ac- 
companied by a blooming daughter, 
whose exaggerated sleeves and coiffure 
& la Grecque showed that fashion had 
penetrated even thus far. The chilly 
wind blew the dust into little heaps 
and wreaths, and the grey houses op- 
posite shut out what might have been 
a pretty view of low-lying fields and 
distant river. Nan caught sight of 
the corn-dealer’s wife, who lived just 
across the way, peeping at her through 
a Venetian blind, and, with a sudden 
gust of unreasoning irritation, she 
turned back into the room. At least, 
there was a fire here; and, with a 
woman’s craving for warmth of some 
kind, she sank down on the sheepskin 
rug, and rested her tired little head on 
the seat of the chair which she had 
recently quitted. 

Oh, it was mean of her to be so dis- 
contented and _ irritable, she knew, 
when George and his relations were 
kind to her! And what a haven 
of refuge, in spite of its ugly fur- 
niture, the little old house had ap- 
peared to her not so long ago! Tow 
homelike it had seemed after the 
awful London boarding-house, which 
was all that remained for her when the 
dear old grandfather died, and, failing 
a will, the ne’er-do-weel uncle from 
Australia and his terrible wife sent her 
adrift from The Chase! Wow bitter 
had tasted the bread of their charity, 
scanty though the pittance allowed to 
her had been! She had not thought so 
much of that hateful time for a long 
while past ; but the dreary day seemed 
somehow to bring it all back. And she 


so 
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remembered, with a sudden warmth at 
her heart, how good George had been 
to her, first at the old home, where he 
had come in the capacity of family 
lawyer, and afterwards, when he had 
sought her out in her terrible loneli- 
ness in London. 


his promises ! how truly he had loved 
and cherished her! Why, oh why, did 
she mind his wearing carpet slippers ? 
And why did her heart ache so agoniz- 
ingly when she thought of the old 
Chase, with its stretches of lawny 
park to wander through during the 
summer heats, its stately comfort in 
the dark winter days, its dear inmates 
now parted from her by death or dis- 
tance ? 

As the utter bathos of the connection 
of thoughts struck her, Nan got up 
from the hearthrug, and, taking a book, 
resolutely began to read. It was a dry 
treatise on geology, peculiarly uninter- 
esting in its composition; but Nan 
had lately made the laudable resolve 
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Anstruther took both her little hands 
in his, and looked eagerly at the small, 
pale face, his own handsome one light- 
ing up witha glad smile. 

“Why Nan, little Nan, how good it 
is to see you again! Tve missed my 


|little cousin so all these three long 
How faithfully he had carried out all | 


not to allow her mental powers to rust | 


any longer, and the book in her hand | 


was the best, of a solid kind, which 
the circulating library in the High 
Street could furnish. 

She had not read for long, however, 
when the street bell tinkled sharply. 

‘* Bertha returned from the Zenana 
Mission meeting at Mrs. Price’s,”’ 
thought Nan ; and she drew her level 





brows together a little, in her efforts to | 


master an involved description of geo- 
logical strata. 
In another moment, however, the 





drawing-room door was flung open, and | 


the little parlor-maid, very white as to 
cap and apron, very red and excited as 
to face, gasped out, ‘* Mr. Anstru- 
ther!’ and retired precipitately. 


had just entered hastened forward,|so I feared the worst. 


| 
| 

Nan rose to her full height, and her} voice —‘‘ you had said that you were 
face grew so white, that the man who| going to a wild part of the country, and 


years.”’ 

‘Have you?’ said Nan. 
and sit down near the fire.’’ 

Even in that first sweet moment of 
meeting she shrank with a morbid 
dread from letting herself feel too glad. 
No, no, she must not be glad; she 
must not be the old Nan! Better the 
deadly stagnation than the flood of 
recollection which was pouring in upon 
her, choking her, bewildering her, at 
the sound of Jack’s voice, the touch of 
his hand, the magic of his smile. 

‘¢ When did you come back?” she 
asked, trying hard to keep her voice 
steady. 

**T only got to town on Tuesday, and 
came down to The Chase last night. 
My welcome there was not very warm. 
Ah! Nan, how I missed the dear old 
man, and’? — tenderly — ‘the little 
cousin too! That uncle of ours is bad 
enough, but, by Jove, his wife is in- 
finitely worse — she’s an awful woman ! 
By the way, it was she who told me of 
your marriage, Nannie, dear. I never 
heard a word of it till yesterday, but 


** Come 


|expected to find you at The Chase. 


You see, all our letters from home 
went astray lately, as I suppose ours to 
you did. ”’ 

** For some time past I have not felt 
certain that you were not dead too, as 
well as grandfather,”’ said Nan simply. 
“It was so long since a letter had 
come from Persia, and in the last one 
we got — yes, it was ‘we’ then, before 
he died’? — with a break in the tender 


You can’t tell 


fearing that she was going to faint. | how utterly glad I was to see you walk 
But that was not Nan’s way ; she was |in just now, safe and sound !”’ 


far too sound, and sweet, and alto- 


gether wholesome for swoons or hys-| 
Nan,” he went on in louder 


terics. 
** Jack !”? she said, and no more. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. IV. 170 


‘*My poor little darling !”’ muttered 
Jack below his breath. ‘ Tell me, 
tones, 
‘*did those two interlopers make life 
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too hard for you at The Chase ? That 
woman told me that you were married 
in London.”’ 

‘Oh, Jack, it was no choice of hard 
or soft for me. They simply would 
have none of me. Uncle Stephen told 
me plainly that my father had been 
a vaurien, and grandfather’? — her 
pale face flushing crimson —‘‘an old 
dotard who kept me out of charity. 
Nay, let me finish,’’ she said, laying 
her hand softly on Anstruther’s sleeve 
as he uttered a_ fierce ejaculation. 
* They told me that they would allow 
me fifty pounds a year on condition I 
never came near The Chase, and so I | 
went to a boarding-house in Blooms- | 
bury, and began to look out for em- 
ployment, which never came. _ It 
seemed so queer, Jack, when I found 
my first quarter’s money melting away 
so terribly fast, to think I had on one 
occasion fretted dreadfully because I 
couldu’t, by hook or by crook, get 
skirt-braid to match a pet heliotrope 
dress |”? 

‘Don’t, Nan,” said the young man 
hoarsely ; *‘you hurt me. What did 
And 


you do, you poor little thing ? 
why, in the name of common sense, 
didn’t you let your friends know about 
you?” 

‘“‘You were out df reach,’’ she said 
simply, and her frank mention of him 


as her chief source of help made 
Anstruther’s heart throb strangely. 
“The few people I knew seemed to 
lose all interest in me when grand- 
father died, and so at first I was really 
glad to be alone in London. Doesn’t 
that suggest a Sunday story-book ? ’? — 
and she laughed a little mirthless laugh 
which seemed to stab him. 

“IT wish to God I had been in this 
country,’ he groaned, his eyes fixed 
moodily on the red and orange Kidder- 
minster at his feet. 

“And then George came,’’ contin- 
ued Nan softly, “‘and he was so kind 
and gentle, and said he would take 
me away from Bloomsbury, and _ his 
mother would take care of me; and 
so—and so—I came,”’ she finished 
lamely. 





**Couldn’t you have waited a little, 
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Nan ?”’ he asked very quietly, with- 
out lifting his eyes. 

Nan’s slender hands gripped each 
other tightly on her kuee; ah, she 
must shut that door which is opening 
slowly in her mind, and letting in the 
torturing thoughts! She must think 
of George, dear George, kind George ; 
must dwell on all his goodness and 
patience towards her, his loyalty of 
thought and word and deed. ‘ My 
God, help me, for I do want to be 
good!’ moaned the poor girl in her 
heart, and then writhed away from the 
idea of there being any danger, any 
need for prayer. 

‘*Won’t you speak to me, Nan?” 
asked Anstruther, and his keen hazel 
eyes dwelt longingly on the bent 
bright head. All the woman in Nan 
rose to maintain the dignity of her 
wifehood. 

“Yes, Jack,” she said evenly, ‘* what 
do you want me to say ?”’ 

*“*T want to know if you’re happy, 
my poor darling,” he answered, rising 
and pacing restlessly about. ‘It all 
seems so queer, so different from your 
old life. Do you really like living in 
this little house —really like your sur- 
roundings ?”’ And as he spoke, he, for 
the first time, took a comprehensive 
survey of the gaudy little room. 
**Gad! Ican almost fancy I hear you 
abusing the pokey little town and its 
inhabitants, as you used to do in the 
old days when you drove in, for some 
shopping, from The Chase. My poor 
little Nan, why did you do it? Why 
didn’t you wait and trust ?” 

For one moment, one awful moment, 
the whole room darkened and rocked 
before Nan’s eyes, and all she saw in 
the surrounding blackness was Jack’s 
face, with its pleading eyes, its ten- 
der mouth —and it seemed to be draw- 
ing her, dragging the secret from her 
breast. ‘‘Even the weariest river 
winds somewhere safe to sea,’’ stole 
into Nan’s mind, and why should she 
struggle any more? Why not allow 
herself the bitter solace of confessing 
that she had made a mistake, had sold 
her birthright—the right of every 
woman to love and be loved with heart, 
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and soul, and body — for a mess of pot- 
tage ; had stultified heart and brain in 
her vain effort to find rest and peace ? 
Her agonized eyes gazed straight back 
into Anstruther’s, and he must have 
read his answer in them, for he started 
impulsively forward, his hands out- 
stretched, his eyes glowing with love ; 
when, with one supreme effort, she 
rallied her failing faculties, and, look- 
ing up at the ardent face bent above 
hers, she said firmly and rather loudly, 

“Why, because I loved him, of 
course ! ”” 

Ah! Nan; true wife, true woman, 
surely that innocent lie will be for- 
given you! Anstruther let his hands 
drop at once, and his eager face paled. 
“Forgive me, dear; I had no right to 
ask such a question ; it was an imperti- 
nence on my part. I might have 
guessed you had good reasons — the 
very best of reasons—for your con- 
duct. Tell me, when shall I have the 


pleasure of seeing your husband ?”’ 
Nan answered gently that she thought 

George would soon be returning from 

the office, but as she spoke she steadied 


herself with one little trembling hand 
against the sofa near which she stood. 
Such moments as the one through 
which she had just passed cannot fail 
to leave some trace behind, however 
slight. She saw, with inward thanks- 
giving, that Jack had noticed nothing, 
and sitting down on her low chair near 
the fire, she smiled bravely at him. 

“Sit down, Jack, won’t you, and tell 
me all about your travels ?”’ 

And so these two, so near to each 
other in the body, so far apart in 
spirit, sat together over the fire while 
the shadows gathered, and his travel- 
ler’s tales were told, his long absence 
and silence all explained. 

*¢ She is as dear a little thing as ever, 
but she never really loved me,” thought 
the man. 

‘““Why didn’t he come home long 
ago? Thank God, I did not let him 
see the truth |” sobbed the girl in her 
inmost heart. 

So engrossed were the two that they 
did not hear George’s noisy closing of 
the hall door, and he was in the room 
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almost before they were aware. His 
entrance admitted a flood of light from 
the lamp on the landing outside, and, 
as he caught sight of Anstruther’s tall 
figure rising to meet him, he ex- 
claimed, in a loud, jovial voice : — 

“Why, Annie, I didn’t know you 
had company this afternoon. But I’m 
sure I’m very glad to see any friends 
of yours,’ and he extended his large 
red hand in pleasant greeting. 

George Mason, like Jack Anstruther, 
was tall and broad, but there the like- 
ness ended ; what was muscular grace 
and well-bred ease in the one, was 
mere awkward weight and strength in 
the other; and the frank blue eyes 
and ruddy cheeks of the country solic- 
itor could ill bear comparison with 
Anstruther’s bronzed, manly beauty. 
Nan saw all the difference in one rapid, 
unwilling glance, and felt, with a thrill 
of what was almost horror, that Jack 
seemed far more real to her, far more a 
part of her life, than the kindly, com- 
monplace man yonder, who called him- 
self her husband. God pity the woman 
who makes a mistake, of whatsoever 
kind, in her marriage ! 

Nan made known her cousin and 
husband to each other, and the two 
men stood with their backs to the fire, 
which George had poked into a cheer- 
ful blaze, and ‘‘got on swimmingly 
together,’’ as he afterwards told his 
mother and sister. 

Anstruther’s Persian experiences 
afforded plenty of material for conver- 
sation, and it was not altogether one- 
sided, for Mason made up for lack of 
knowledge by an abundance of cheery 
self-confidence, and Nan’s cheeks, in 
the dusky corner where she sat, burnt 
hotly at his naive mistakes. Even the 
very timbre of the poor man’s voice 
jarred on his wife’s ear, now growing 
used again to Jack’s deep, gentle tones, 
so long unheard, so terribly missed. 

It seemed to Nan as if she were liv- 
ing through years of agony while the 
men prosed on in the firelight ; how 
plain it all was growing to her now, 
how blind and dull she had been not to 
see that it was Jack’s departure for the 
East, and the subsequent terrible un- 
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certainty as to his safety, which had, 
far more than even her dear grand- 
father’s death, made the last year so 
utterly sad and wretched! In her 
uncertainty, her loneliness, she had 
clutched at the first friendly hand, not 
realizing, poor girl, in her youth and 
innocence, all that marriage means — 
its self-surrender, its finality. 

How little is guessed, even by one’s 
nearest and dearest, of the tumult 
which sometimes rages in one’s soul ; 
of the conflicts lost and won, the brave 
resolves made, only too often, alas ! to 
be broken! Both these men loved 
Nan, each after his own fashion ; but 
neither dreamt that, while they were 
idly talking, she was dumbly praying 
for help to crush down the unlawful 
love in her heart, to infuse vitality into 
her pale affection for the man she had 
married. 

At last Anstruther turned towards 
her, and held out his hand. ‘+ You 
seem tired, little girl, and I’ve paid you 
a regular visitation! I must really 
take my departure.”’ 

But George interposed. 

** Indeed, you shall do nothing of 
the kind, my dear sir, until you’ve at 
least had a glass of wine or cup of tea. 
My mother would never forgive me if I 
let you go without some refreshment. 
In fact, ’m much mistaken if I don’t 
hear the tea coming at this moment.”’ 

As he spoke the door opened, and, in 
the midst of her real and deep unhap- 
piness, Nan was conscious of a mingled 
feeling of dismay and helplessness as 
her mother-in-law and Bertha sailed in, 
followed by Susan with lights and tea- 
tray. 

Never since she had shared the 
Mason ménage had Nan known tea to 
be served in the drawing-room ;_ it 
had always ranked as “a meal, not a 
refreshment,” to quote Mrs. Mason, 
senior, and as such it had been dis- 
pensed, accompanied by cold meat or 
eggs, with due formality, in the dining- 
room, at six o’clock precisely every 
evening. 

There is always an element of danger 
in the unknown, and Nan glanced 
anxiously at the flushed Susan, to see 
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what she had brought, and where she 
meant to dispose of it. 

But first Jack had to be introduced 
to the new-comers, and the gadfly stings 
of shamed self-consciousness became 
sharper and more frequent in Nan’s 
soul, as her love-sharpened eyes saw 
his lips twitch with involuntary amuse- 
ment and wonder at Mrs. Mason’s well- 
meant platitudes, and poor Bertha’s 
still more harrowing airs and graces. 
How dreadful to Nan, with the Jack 
of dear dead and gone days beside her, 
were her mother-in-law’s claret-colored 
silk dress and green cap ribbons, her 
brown front, hair-ornamented brooch 
(the scant grey locks of the defunct 
Mason pére), and ornate phraseology ; 
but how much worse, Bertha’s would- 
be fashionable attire, and the affecta- 
tions of provincial spinsterhood ! And 
yet they had been, and daily were, 
both so good to her—-such truly kind 
friends to a lonely girl, abandoned by 
her fine acquaintances, who had con- 
veniently recollected all her dead 
father’s iniquities as soon as her grand- 
father’s death seemed to call for their 
help and protection ! 

Anstruther was too gentlemanly to 
let his amusement be apparent, and 
when called to the tea-table by the 
sprightly Bertha, even Nan searched 
in vain for a twinkle of fun in the hazel 
depths of his eyes. A large papier- 
maché tray had been placed on the 
centre table, to one side of which Su- 
san had swept all the albums, mats, 
and paper-cutters, and on the tray was 
a bright Britannia metal teapot, a glass 
sugar basin — moulded, not cut — full 
of granulated sugar, a cream jug to 
match, and five cups and saucers, very 
thick as to make, and gorgeous with 
gilding and idealized views of ancient 
tome. Nan recognized Mrs. Mason’s 
best tea-service, usually kept in chaste 
seclusion in the china closet, and was 
touched even while she shuddered. 

Two plates flanked the tea-tray, mea- 
grely furnished, the one with thin slices 
of bread, curling dryly under the 
scraped salt butter, and the other with 
biscuits of the kind called ‘ Mixed 
Sweet,’? amongst which the choking, 
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dry-as-dust cracknels abounded. Nan 
dully wondered if Jack remembered 
the pleasant afternoon teas at The 
Chase, with the tea-table set out on the 
lawn on hot summer days, and beside 
the great fireplace in the hall during 
the winter. 

Mrs. Mason began solemnly to pour 
out tea, with an evident sense of re- 
sponsibility which kept her silent, until 
she had filled all the cups and added 
the milk and sugar with unquestioning 
liberality. Anstruther, who never took 
sugar in his tea, accepted his cup from 
the good lady with Spartan cheerful- 
ness, and was fondly hoping he might 
manage to evade the biscuits and bread 
and butter, when she exclaimed, ‘* An- 
nie, my love, your cousin has nothing 
to eat! Do persuade him to take a 
bite of something.’”’ And so Jack re- 
signed himself. He felt as if he were 
assisting at a play, and a curious sen- 
sation of unreality oppressed him ; only 
Nan’s dear little tired face was real 
and familiar. 

** And how did you like Persia, Mr. 
Anstruther ?”’ babbled old Mrs. Mason. 


*¢ Didn’t you find it terribly hot ?”’ 


‘¢Oh, but mamma dear! ”’ exclaimed 
Bertha, ‘‘ you are forgetting about the 
charming bungalows, and punkahs, and 
—er—samovars! They must lessen 
the heat so much!” 

Jack was on the point of saying that 
he had found a good big samovar a 
first-rate protection against the rays of 
the sun on a sultry day, when he caught 
sight of Nan’s embarrassed face, and 
contented himself with remarking that 
he had not, on the whole, found the 
Persian climate very trying, though he 
was right glad to be back in England 
again. 

3ertha was delighted with her own 
conversational powers, and proceeded 
to further distinguish herself by asking 
Mr. Anstruther if he was much inter- 
ested in Zenana Missions. ‘ But I 
suppose not,’’ she added, with a titter ; 
“of course, gentlemen aren’t allowed 
into the harems”’ (pronounced as if to 
rhyme with Sarum), “ are they ?” 

‘Not usually,’ said Jack, with a 
quiet smile ; “at least, I never was!” 
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‘Dear me,’? broke in the worthy 
George, *‘ and yet I should have called 
you quite the ladies’ man! I should 
have thought you would never have 
rested until you had seen everything in 
that line.” 

Which brilliant sally, while it made 
poor Nan’s cheeks hotter than ever, 
convulsed his mother and sister with 
merriment. 

Nan longed for Jack to go, that this 
slow torture might cease ; longed to 
hide herself in a cool, dark room, away 
from the glare of the paraffin lamp and 
of the candles on the tea-table, and, 
if that were possible, away from the 
haunting longings, the mad regrets. 

And yet, had it come to this, that 
Jack’s dear presence could add to her 
pain, and not to her joy? The voices 
buzzed on, and at last she roused her- 
self to lisien, when she heard Jack 
asking Mrs. Mason why they all called 
his cousin ** Annie,’’ instead of ** Nan.”’ 

‘*Nan is such a dear little name,” 
she heard him say, ‘‘and so exactly 
describes her, I think,’? —smiling af- 
fectionately across at her. ‘*Now 
Annie is so much stiffer, and seems 
utterly unfamiliar. Why, I don’t be- 
lieve I ever heard her called so before, 
and it was not yesterday that I made 
her acquaintance ! ’ 

The old lady bridled a little as she 
answered his query. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Anstruther, we none of us fancied the 
name ‘Nan.’ I always have thought 
it rather vulgar myself, and it seemed 
a more fitting appellation for a farm 
servant than for my son’s wife! Now, 
‘ Annie,’ to my mind, is sweetly pretty, 
and quite the thing —quite ‘cummy- 
fo,’ in fact |”? and Mrs. Mason breathed 
hard after delivering herself of this 
French expression. 

‘*No offence, I hope, sir?’ laughed 
George, putting his arm with an air of 
fond proprietorship round the shrink- 
ing Nan. (And yet why should she 
shrink? was she not his’ wife ?) 
‘¢ Every one to his taste, and I dare 
say it seems a bit queer to you to hear 
this little woman,”’ patting her shoul- 
der, ‘‘called out of her name, as it 
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were ; but, you see, she’s a Mason now, 
and likes what we like, bless her!” 

Poor little Nan! To many minds this 
may seem much ado about nothing ; 
but, for my part, my heart aches for 
her as she sat there in the vulgar little 
sitting-room ; her life all awry; the 
consciousness of an awful, irreparable 
mistake —for long dimly guessed at, 
now undeniably recognized in the light 
of Anstruther’s presence — weighing 
her down ; and, worst of all, the man 
whom now, too late, she knew she had 
always loved, leaving her under the 
impression that she was quite content, 
quite at home, in this congenial atmo- 
sphere. But still, perhaps it was best 
80. 

He was going now, had made _ his 
adieux to Mrs. Mason and Bertha, and 
had promised the latter a donation 
towards her special branch of the Ze- 
nana Mission; now he was_ turning 
towards Nan, was holding out his hand. 

She laid hers, cold and nerveless, in 
his warm grasp, but dared not lift her 
eyes; with that torturing sense of 
detail which some women can never 
escape from, she noticed how beauti- 
fully kept were the nails of the strong 
brown hand, how white and fine the 
linen of his cuff. *‘I believe I should 
feel worried if my coflin were dusty,”’ 
she thought, and nearly laughed aloud 
at the foolish fancy. 

But she must wake up to the present, 
must shake off this stupor, or Jack will 
be gone before she has bidden him 
farewell. 





Bravely now she raised her sweet | 


eyes to his face, afraid to look too long, 
lest he should read her misery in them, 
but in that fleeting glance learning off 
by heart all the dear, familiar outlines, 
‘* Good-bye, Jack ; when shall we see 
you again ?” 

‘* Well, not for some time, Nan, ’m 
afraid. You see, old Mackenzie wants 
me to be ready to set off again, for 
Africa this time, at the end of April, 
and I must get through some visits in 
the North before that. I’m so glad 
you are so happy, dear,” he went on in 
a lower tone, ‘‘and if I can’t possibly 
manage to come to see you again be- 
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fore I leave, I shall feel it a comfort 
to think you are safe in the keeping of 
such a good fellow as Mason,’’ and he 
wrung the little tender hand hard. 

Nan smiled gently, and thanked him. 
It was almost over now. 

*“*Be sure and look us up the first 
time you’re our way,’ said Mason 
cordially, as he escorted his wife’s 
cousin down the narrow staircase, and 
a minute later Nan heard the front 
door slam, and knew that Jack had 
gone. 

She was standing near one of the 
windows, the curtains of which were 
still undrawn, and, glancing out, she 
saw the moon’s luminous dise just ris- 
ing into sight in the east, and silver- 
ing the ugly houses opposite into a 
semblance of beauty. All the homely 
village sounds outside had died away 
into the silence of a winter evening, 
and with the coming night Nan felt 
calm and peace stealing into her soul. 
She was very sad, very weary ; but, 
after all, life meant more than merely 
being happy, and her duty lay very 
plain before her. She must ‘ e’en 
dree her weird,’’ but, Heaven helping 
her, she would do that bravely. 

George’s return broke in on her mus- 
ings. 

* Well,” he said cheerfully, rubbing 
his hands together as he spoke, “ that’s 
what I consider a real good fellow ! 
None of your fine gentlemen, but a 
good, outspoken, downright English- 
man. He does you credit as a relation, 
Annie, my girl, he does indeed. ”’ 

**T thought hima very civil, pleasant 
young man, only a trifle interfering 
about Annie’s name ; but perhaps that 
was natural, seeing he’s her cousin. 
Now I'll go and hurry on supper, as 
we'd all such a poor tea. I did it to 
please you, Annie, my love; but I’m 
sure that you’ll be the first yourself to 
confess that this new-fangled afternoon 
tea seems but a shabby affair when 
you’re accustomed to a decent sit-down 
meal! We'll have a well-buttered 
crumpet to-night, to follow the sau- 
sages; I know you’re always partial 
to a crumpet, George dear,’’ and the 
old lady bustled off. 
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** Now, this is what I call comfort- 
able,’’ said George Mason, and seating 
himself, with a sigh of content, in a 
large armchair beside the hearth, he 
stretched his slippered feet to the 
blaze. 

Nan slipped out of the room. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A RECENT VISIT TO HARRAR. 
BY WALTER B. HARRIS. 

Now that amid the European scram- 
ble for Africa prominent notice has 
been attracted to Harrar and its sur- 
rounding districts, some account of a 
journey recently made there by the 
writer may not be inopportune. While 
no little mention has been made pro 
and con of the annexation of Harrar by 
Italy, so far but little or no account of 
what advantages, or disadvantages, the 
country offers to Europeans, whether 
Italian or French, has appeared. The 
English travellers who in recent years 
have been tempted to push into that 
remote corner of Africa, except in pur- 


suit of sport in Somaliland, have been 
so few and far between that the coun- 
try remains almost a terra incognita. 


Yet at one time Harrar was, for a 
period at least, a spot that attracted 
some little attention, for it was the goal 
of Burton’s first explorations, when 
still a subaltern at Aden, and to him 
belongs the honor of having been the 
first European to reach that city. 
This was in 1854. <A year later hap- 
pened one of those tragedies that un- 
fortunately have recurred too often in 
the vicinity of Aden, either in the 
Yemen or in the Somali country ; fora 
small expedition organized by the gov- 
ernment of Bombay for the exploration 
of Somaliland came to a disastrous end, 
and of the four officers in charge, Lieu- 
tenant Stroyan was killed, and Lieu- 
tenants Burton and Speke wounded, 
in a night attack. The two latter es- 


caped, together with Lieutenant Herne, | 


in a native boat, and crossed to Aden.? 


1 See “* What Led to the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile.” By Captain Speke. William Black- 
wood & Sons : 1864. 
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|It was through this sad misadventure 
that the British government ever came 
to hold any jurisdiction over Somali- 
land, for in punishment of this act of 
treachery a blockade was enforced 
along that coast, which entirely put a 
stop to the trade of Berbera and other 
ports during the season of 1855-56. In 
order to realize how serious a matter 
this meant for the natives of the So- 
mali coast, a few words are necessary. 
The Somalis are, one and all, a wan- 
dering people, whose sole means of 
livelihood are their flocks and herds 
and the products thereof, such as ghee 
— preserved butter — etc.; and as they 
engage in no agricultural pursuits, they 
obtain many of the necessaries of life 
from extraneous sources. These nec- 
essaries consist for the most part of 
dates and rice ; and before the running 
of steamships between the African 
ports and Aden, their sole means of 
obtaining supplies was by the trade of 
the native craft — buggalows, they are 
called. Owing to the regularity of the 
monsoons, there gradually sprang up 
at Berbera a great winter fair, lasting 
several months, the boats coming down, 
principally from the Persian Gulf, at 
the beginning of the north-east mon- 
soon, and returning as soon as the 
weather broke and the south-west mon- 
soon commenced. So regular became 
this institution of a winter fair — and it 
still exists —that the Somalis from all 
over the great districts they inhabit 
would collect their produce during the 
summer, and bring it down to Berbera 
as the north-east monsoon began, when 
exchange of goods became the order of 
the day —the native craft taking away 
such products as the Somalis offered in 
exchange for the necessaries of life, of 
which a sufficient stock would have to 
be laid in to maintain existence during 
the spring andsummer. To be entirely 
cut off from this trade must have com- 
pletely shaken the country from end to 
end, and the blockade instituted by the 
British government was so successful 
as to prevent, as has above been stated, 
| the great winter fair of 1855-56. It is 
|as well, in cases of this sort, not to 
'look too closely into the results of such 
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an action, for the distress must neces- 
sarily have been appalling, and to re- 
member only the treachery that caused 
its institution, and the beneficial re- 
sults that have accrued from it — and 
these are very great. Before raising 
the blockade, the assistant political 
president at Aden, Captain (now Sir) 
R. L. Playfair, visited Berbera, and 
carried out a treaty with the Habr Awal 
tribe, ensuring due respect to British 
subjects, certain rights of trade, and a 
clause for the delivering up of such as 
violated the treaty. These conditions 
were ratified by Lord Canning, then 
viceroy of India, on January 23, 1857. 
This, then, was the real commence- 
ment of British influence in Somali- 
land, and though instituted by vigorous 
means, the benefits that have resulted 
have been most satisfactory. England, 
through the Indian government, has 
kept such guard over the coast, and so 
protected the interests of the natives, 
that to-day the country exhibits a won- 
derful example of response to British 
influence ; while a policy so beneficial 


to the natives has been throughout car- 
ried on — such, for instance, as the veto 
on the importation of arms, and the 
exceedingly heavy duties on spirits — 
that littie or no trquble is experienced 
in keeping peace amongst some of the 
wildest and most warrior-like of all the 


many peoples of Africa. But no code 
of laws, no manner of legislation, could 
possibly have led to the results now 
existing had not the Indian govern- 
ment been most careful in selecting the 
two or three English officers, whose 
duty it is not only to watch events in 
Somaliland, but to act as consul, judge, 
arbitrator, or in any other capacity 
that may be necessary ; and the writer 
can speak from experience of the im- 
mense moral influence exercised by the 
political residents of the Indian govern- 
ment at Zeilah, Berbera, and Bulhar— 
and speak too for more than_ their 
moral influence,—for their popularity 
also; while the fact that one is an 
Englishman is sufficient passport to 
travel in almost perfect security all 
over the country. The writer’s nation- 
ality led him to receive a pleasant 
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reception during the whole of his jour- 
ney, together with an amount of con- 
fidence and trust such as he has 
experienced in no other part of the 
world. 

With these few words as to Somali- 
land in general, some account will now 
be given of the writer’s personal expe- 
riences. 

At early dawn, after some sixteen 
hours’ passage from Aden, we sighted 
the low coral-reefs that lie off the port 
of Zeilah, and render so difficult its 
navigation. Then as we proceeded the 
white town rose into view, for so low 
is the coast on which it is situated that 
one sees only the white houses stand- 
ing up as it were upon the horizon. A 
long way from the shore we dropped 
anchor, and leaving Abdurrahman, my 
ever-faithful Arab servant, to follow 
with my baggage, I was rowed ashore, 
and a few minutes later found myself 
being kindly welcomed by the assist- 
ant political resident, Mr. Prendergast 
Walsh, who was good enough to put 
me up during the day or two’s stay 
necessitated at Zeilah in collecting my 
little caravan. 

The town of Zeilah offers but few 
attractions for the traveller, beyond 
the picturesqueness of its mixed popu- 
lation of Somali, Indian, and Arab, 
with a few Jews. The streets are 
clean, the houses high and _ white- 
washed, the largest belonging to Indian 
and Arab merchants, whom trade with 
the interior has enticed to this other- 
wise very unattractive spot. The So- 
malis themselves do not inhabit houses, 
being satisfied with small huts of mats 
or thatch, the very acme of heat and 
discomfort ; and their quarter lies at 
the back of the town, where caravans 
of camels congregate, bringing down 
coffee from Harrar, and taking back a 
general cargo of European and extra- 
neous goods. Although Somalis are to 
be seen any day in Aden, it is not 
until one meets them on their native 
soil, and in large numbers, that one 
can gain a satisfactory idea as to their 
personality. The men, as a rule, are 
tall and well-built, their limbs long and 
lithe. The features are purely Semitic, 
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a strange fact when their absolute 
blackness is taken into account, and 
they present none of the characteristics 
of the negro. By nature they are 
alternately docile and savage, nearly 
always merry, and habitually idle. 
Even in busy Aden they work as little 
as possible, and then do no manual 
work, for their inherent pride forbids 
that. Cab-driving, boat-manning, and 
grooming are the general crafts of the 
Aden Somali. In the interior of his 
own country his principal occupation is 
plundering and cattle-lifting, at which 
latter pursuit heis said to be unpar- 
alleled in skill. In religion they are 
all Mohammedans. The great pecul- 
iarity of the Somali is, however, his 
hair, —for, contrary to the custom of 
most races professing Islam, he does 
not shave his head, but allows his locks 
to run wild. Nor is his hair the wool 
of the negro, for instead of growing in 
one dense cluster all over his head, as 
is the case of the Galla, for instance, it 
tangles into long cords, not unlike 
those of a poodle, which, parted over 
his forehead, hang down on either 


cheek, often projecting almost as far 


as his shoulders. Not content with 
the show of hair that nature and neg- 
lect ensures him, he plasters his head 
with a peculiar light clay, which has 
the effect of bleaching its blackness to 
a light-reddish hue ; and a Somali ina 
new tobe —as their winding-sheet of a 
garment is called — and a freshly clayed 
head is the very acme of dandyism. 
From the cool shade of Mr. Walsh’s 
verandah I watched my little caravan 
of three camels set out the second 
morning after my arrival at Zeilah. It 
is the custom of the Englishman trav- 
elling in Somaliland to bring out, an 
enormous camp equipment, which, be- 
sides the expense it ensues, necessi- 
tates a large number of camels and 
men of whom it is difficult to say 
which is the greater bother; for al- 
though the Somali is tractable enough, 
and his camel almost more so, all pro- 
visions for the journey, both for man 
and beast, have to be taken from the 
coast. Therefore the larger one’s cara- 
van is, so much the larger does the 
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amount of fodder and rations become, 
entailing a proportionate increase of 
trouble and management. With three 
camels I found myself amply supplied. 
One carried skins for water, and the 
other two bore my scanty baggage and 
small tent, while a mule for myself 
and another for my Arab servant com- 
pleted the caravan. Six natives ac- 
companied me, of whom one or two 
words must be written. The first was 
the aban or guide, who acts as a safe- 
conduct. Himself the son of a rich 
Somali family of the Esa tribe, through 
whose territory my journey lay until 
reaching the Abyssinian frontier — that 
is to say, for some hundred and fifty 
miles —he acted as guide, at the same 
time his presence being security for 
my person. Without an aban, travel- 
ling in Somaliland is impossible. Two 
Somali boys, one of whom, Mairanu by 
name, spoke also Galla, Harrari, and 
Arabic, were taken as servants. While 
Mairanu acted as interpreter, we used 
Arabic as a medium of communication. 
The remaining five men were Somali 
soldiers, or police in the employ of her 
Majesty’s government. All walk, as it 
is considered infra dig. for a Somali to 
ride unless his position or illness neces- 
sitates it. The same custom exists in 
Abyssinia to a great extent, King 
Menelek himself often marching bare- 
foot with his army. 

Crossing arid plains for a few miles, 
we camped for the night near a few 
thorn-trees, at a spot where water is 
procurable,— for Zeilah possesses no 
wells of fresh water, all the supply 
having to be brought from this spot. 
The wells here are sunk in the, at that 
time, dry bed of a river; but although 
there was no running water, from the 
manner in which the soil was torn up 
one could see that after the rains a 
complete change must come about, and 
that what was now a sandy valley must 
become a rearing torrent. Our camp 
was picturesque enough : my one little 
tent, pink in the bright firelight against 
the blackness of the sky —for there 
was no moon; while over the camp- 
fires squatted my men, cooking their 
supper and laughing the while, every 
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now and again one or another bursting 
into song. I had hoped to have made 
an early start, but one soon learns that, 
whoever it may be who proposes in 
Somaliland, it is one’s aban who dis- 
poses ; and it was therefore ten o’clock 
before our water-skins had been filled 
and tied on to the back of the moaning 
camels, and a start made. 

As we proceeded the plain became 
clear of bush, its place being taken by 
long rank grass, burned up and dry 
with the heat of the sun. About five 
in the afternoon we halted at a spot 
called Agarweina, though why it should 
have a name at all was not very appar- 
ent, as there was nothing to distinguish 
it from the surrounding plain. Here 
we did not pitch the tent, as there be- 
ing no water we determined to push on 
during the night, so lighting a camp- 
fire we laid ourselves down to sleep. 

There is no need to describe here 


the many camps at which a night was 
spent on the road from Zeilah to the 
highlands, for the dreary monotony of 
the scene repeated itself with never- 
ending 


weariness ; and except that 
here one found high jungle along the 
sandy river-beds, and there jagged 
hills of desolate, bare rock, the hun- 
dred and fifty mjles of road over the 
Somali plains may be said to present 
little beyond an appearance of thirsty 
desert and tangled jungle. The latter 
in some places, however, added not a 
little to the comfort of travel, for there 
at least one found shelter from the 
scorching rays of the sun, while the 
vegetation, cool and green, was a 
change that must be experienced to 
be appreciated. With the exception 
of a few Somalis in charge of flocks 
and herds and camels, we saw no hu- 
man being ; but animal life there was 
in plenty, from the varieties of par- 
tridge, francolin, bustard, and guinea- 
fowl that abounded, to the lion that 
stole a sheep from our camp one night ; 
from the ugly wart-hog to the graceful 
“dig-dig’’ (Neotranus saltianus), the 
smallest of all the antelope tribe. The 
pleasantest part of the day was without 
doubt when, an hour or two before | 
sunset, the air was sufficiently cool to 
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make walking bearable ; and then with 
my rifle in my hand and Mairanu with 
a shot-gun, we would stroll about, now 
stalking some antelope or gazelle, now 
putting up a flock of guinea-fow] from 
the long grass ; and it was seldom in- 
deed that we were not able to rejoice 
of an evening over a good supper of 
fresh meat. There is probably no 
country in the world that offers such 
attractions to the sportsman as Somali- 
land, and from the large quantities of 
game that I saw there myself one can 
imagine what bags can be made by 
those who give up their entire time for 
a couple of months or so to this noble 
pursuit. But I had other objects in 
view, and the weather being extremely 
hot —it was during March and April 
that I crossed the plains —I made 
sport a secondary consideration ; yet in 
spite of this I was able to return to the 
coast with a few trophies that I shall 
always treasure —things that in them- 
selves might be despised by great hunt- 
ers, but which nevertheless it is not 
every one’s lot in life to obtain an 
opportunity of bagging. Foremost 
amongst these are the horns of the 
lovely oryx, one of the most beautiful 
of all the antelopes. 

Often we suffered from want of 
water —- not absolutely from thirst, for 
we were able to carry ample supply in 
our fourteen water-skins, to quench 
that ; but in the hot, dusty climate one 
longed to wash, though it was only 
about every second day that such a 
luxury was to be thought of, and more 
rarely stillthat water was to be found 
in sufficient quantities to allow of a 
bath. Although I speak of the plains, 
it must not be thought that this part — 
Somaliland —lies altogether on the 
dead level; for as we proceeded, a 
series of observations with boiling- 
point tubes showed that, little as one 
appreciated the fact, we were ascend- 
ing, and that by no means slightly. 
Three days out, we had reached an 
altitude of almost exactly two thousand 
feet above the sea-level, the road — 
stone - strewn as usual—here lying 
along the ridges of undulating, barren 
hills, here following the dry course of 
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some sandy river-bed. The third day 
we crossed the beds of the rivers Elam- 
boala and the Dega-hardani, of which 
the latter in the rainy season eventu- 
ally reaches the sea, though with but 
very few exceptions all the Somali 
rivers are exhausted by the strip of 
desert skirting the coast. Here it was 
that for the first time vegetation other 
than the interminable thorny mimosa 
became apparent, both banks of the 
rivers bearing a fringe a few hundred 
yards in width of jungle, in which a 
low-growing variety of euphorbia and 
aloes, all ablaze with scarlet and orange 
flowers, predominated, while above, 
the forest trees were hung in festoons 
of creepers. On the east bank of the 
Dega-hardani are the remains of a 
fortress built by the Egyptians during 
their occupation of this country, of 
which I shall have more to say. The 
object of this wayside fort was to pro- 
tect their trade from the plundering 
Gadabursi tribe, whose country at this 





place approaches the road. At one | 
spot only on the whole road to the 
mountains does the country change its 


aspect — namely, at Araweina, where 
high conical hills, ending in precipitous | 
peaks, rise abruptly from the valley. 
They are, however, destitute of all | 
vegetation, and beyond their peculiar 


form no attractive feature to the 
scene. 

At the next camping-ground beyond | 
Araweina we met with events that 
nearly put a stop to my journey. A\l- 
though it is well within the limits of | 
British protected Somaliland, the Abys- | 
sinians have wandered from their 
frontier at Jildessa, and arrived at this 
spot, — Biyo Koboba, — where they 
have erected, on the summit of a high 
conical hill overlooking the river, a 
fort. With that cool impudence that 
the Abyssinians know so well how to 
make use of, they ventured to stop my 
onward journey with a show of force, 


add 


| Officially at Aden — and 


|ises in Abyssinia still less, so in 





and this at a spot many miles inside 
the radius of British protection. In 
charge of the fort was an Armenian of 
the name of Tcherkis, one of those 
upstarts who hold office in the govern- 
ment of King Meuelek ; and although 


| bear all responsibility for so doing 
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he was not present at the time of my 
arrival at Biyo Koboba, he had sent 
orders to his Soudanese soldiers, some 
ten in all, to obstruct my further pas- 
sage, together with that of Count 
Salambeni, the late Italian agent-gen- 
eral in Abyssinia, who was a day or 
two behind me on the road. No 
Englishman had been to Harrar since 
Major Hunter’s visit some ten years 
previously, so the Abyssinians, on 
their conquest of the place and the 
surrounding country, had received no 
manner of check to their impertinent 
annexation of British territory. It is 
true the matter had been made mention 
of in letters to King Menelek ; but the 
Abyssinians had assured the Aden 
government that the fort was built 
solely for the protection of trade ; that 
it was not a permanent outpost; and 
that they claimed no authority over the 
surrounding country. In spite of their 
protestations, the first Englishman to 
pass along the road was forbidden to 
proceed. On my reporting the case 
it was an 
excellent test case—the Abyssinian 
government apologized for having 
stopped me —not very successfully 
managed, as will be seen —and prom- 
ised that the governor of the fort — the 
said Tcherkis—should be punished. 
Apologies don’t cost much, and prom- 
all 
probability Tcherkis still remains at 
Biyo Koboba. After all, no punish- 
ment they could bestow upon him 
could exceed existence in so dreary 
a spot with no one as companions but a 
few Soudanese negroes. 

I was forced to remain two days at 
Biyo Koboba, when, finding that my 
provisions were running out, and that 
no fodder existed in the neighborhood 
for my camels, I determined to push 
on. This I did the third night at mid- 
night, and though this was done with 
the knowledge of the Soudanese and 
Abyssinian soldiers, they offered no 
resistance. Count Salambeni and his 
party, who had overtaken me, left too 
at the same time, we undertaking to 
on 


our arrival at Harrar. The two days’ 
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delay was, however, a great annoyance, 
not only as our provisions for man and 
beast were not estimated with an allow- 
ance for an extra two days’ stoppage, 
and, as it was, we had been two days 
longer on the road than I had hoped ; 
but another cause of worry was that 
every day the weather was becoming 
hotter, and though I had nothing to 
fear in that way on my journey to Har- 
rar, I had to consider my return from 
that town to the coast by the same 
road, when in all probability water 
would be more searce than it was now, 
and the heat far more intense. There- 
fore the rest at Biyo Koboba was by no 
means a pleasure, though the sport was 
good, and if our camels went on short 
fare, our men did not. One event hap- 
pened which varied the monotony of 
the time. One of Count Salambeni’s 
Arab soldiers quarrelled at the wells 
with a Somali woman, and eventually 
struck her. The affair having reached 
the ears of our Somalis in camp, the 
man was set upon, and only escaped 
with his life to the protection of Count 
Salambeni’s tent. On the affair being 


reported to him a summary court-mar- 
tial was held, and the soldier received 
a good thrashing at the hands of Count 


Salambeni’s servants, being at the 
same time fined a dollar, which was 
given to the dusky lady in the case, 
who dried her tears and went away in 
high glee. Had Count Salambeni not 
taken summary measures in the matter, 
there is little doubt his Arab would 
have lost his life, for the Somali is a 
veritable fiend when his blood is up. 
Four or five hours from Biyo Ko- 
boba, and just as dawn was beginning 
to show, we were stopped by a band of 
men, one of whom, mounted on a small 
pony, announced that he was Tcherkis, 
and that he brought orders that we 
were to return at once to the fort until 
the permission of the Grazmatch Banti, 
governor of Harrar, should arrive for 
us to proceed. I was tired and fever- 
ish, and the night air was cold, and 
had Tcherkis been King Menelek him- 
self I should have refused to go back. 
I knew that I was in British territory, 
and that neither Tcherkis nor the 
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Abyssinian government that employed 
him had any right to stop me, so I 
consigned him to other and warmer 
regions, and proceeded. Not so, how- 
ever, Count Salambeni, for he was 
bound on many accounts to keep on 
good terms with the authorities, espe- 
cially as he intended remaining a long 
time at Harrar. So bidding me adieu, 
he turned back to Biyo Koboba, I 
pitching my tent at a dreary spot 
called Dalli-malli, on the borders of a 
dry stream-bed, which in rainy weather 
flows across a flat plain, broken only by 
coarse grass, a few mimosa-trees, and 
enormous ant-heaps, some at least ten 
and twelve feet in height. A few 
shrubs grew along the edge of the 
river-bed, and under these I found a 
little shelter from the sun, amusing 
myself by watching the gorgeous flocks 
of birds that seemed to inhabit this in- 
hospitable spot. Of all sizes and colors 
they were, from the metallic blue, now 
turquoise, now sapphire, of a variety of 
starling to diminutive butterfly-looking 
creatures of rainbow hues. 

Proceeding to Kotto the same after- 
noon, we pushed on by night, and sun- 
rise found us ascending a steep, stony 
hill by the vilest of roads. However, 
the view from the top was reassuring, 
for the horizon to the south was 
bounded by the welcome sight of the 
highlands of the Galla country — Gara 
(Mount) Gondodo standing out far 
above the rest. Finding quite a num- 
ber of the Esa tribe grazing their flocks 
and herds at this spot, we stopped to 
obtain a drink of ewe’s milk. The 
Somali sheep is a small animal, with 
black head and a heavy tail, containing 
fatty deposit, on which he is said to be 
able to subsist for nourishment when 
wue grazing is not sufficient to sustain 
strength, or when on the march in 
search of new pastures. Of a night 
the flocks and herds are driven into 
**zarebas”’ of thick thorn-bushes, in 
which they are protected from the at- 
tacks of wild beasts. At this particular 
encampment there was no water to be 
found in the neighborhood, and the 
natives sustained life by drinking milk, 
while the heavy dew at night suffi- 
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ciently damped the grass to allow the 
goats and sheep to exist without drink- 
ing. Within the thorn “ zareba”’ one 
finds, too, the little mat-huts of the 
natives, scarcely large enough to creep 
underneath, but judged by them suffi- 
cient protection from the cold and dew 
at night and the sun by day. Probably 
all the world over there is scarcely a 
more simple life lived than that of the 
up-country Somalis. A common sight 
all along the road had been their graves, 
and often for days together this was the 
only sign we saw that the country was, 
or had been, inhabited. The graves 
generally consist of a square enclosure, 
with loose stone walls about a foot in 
height, in the centre of which a pile 
of stones marks the resting-place of 
the deceased. Often exceedingly large 
blocks of stones are laid above the 
actual grave, in order, no doubt, to 
prevent the hyenas, with which the 
country abounds, from scratching up 
the bodies. The only noticeable fact 
about these cemeteries was that the 
graves all possessed on the north side a 
small addition, evidently corresponding 


to the mihrab of a mosque, pointing 
toward Mecca — for the natives are one 
and all Moslems. 

It was here that a change became ap- 
parent in the country, and from a knoll 


above my camp one’s eyes wandered 
over a forest of trees—only the mi- 
mosa, but none the less impressive. 
Away and away it stretched, rising and 
falling in gentle undulations, until it 
sank into the hazy distance somewhere 
near the spot where the mountains rose 
like a great barrier to bound the hori- 
zon. It was a scene of strikingly wild 
desolation — this great forest, uninhab- 
ited by man, and sheltering the lion 
and the elephant and hundreds of other 
varieties of animal life. Below me, at 
my feet, in an open glade, grazed a 
little herd of antelope, yellow against 
the dark soil. So serene and quiet they 
looked, that I sat watching them, for- 
bearing the temptation to go and stalk 
them ; for our camp was well supplied 
with venison, and I could not bear the 
thought of being the messenger of 
death in a scene so perfectly tranquil 
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and peaceful. On arrival at camp, 
however, I found my men so keen for 
sport that, seeking another direction, I 
shouldered my shot-gun, and brought 
back an extra feed for the men in the 
shape of ‘ dig-dig’’ —the tiny gazelle 
—and guinea-fowl, though the latter 
the Somalis refused to eat, it being 
contrary to their customs to eat fowl, 
or even eggs, though, curiously enough, 
the flesh of the great bustard is permis- 
sible. 

Leaving at midnight, we reached 
Artu the following morning soon after 
sunrise. A stream of water runs 
through the valley here, though its 
temperature is by no means a refresh- 
ing one, some of the pools being as hot 
as 190° Fahr. These springs are much 
resorted to by the Somalis, and quite a 
number were seated neck-deep in the 
cooler places. It was here at Artu that 
I caught my only glimpse of a lion, a 
very rare sight by day ; but apparently 
he had become gorged upon the carcass 
of a gazelle and overslept himself in 
the open. Our meeting was not satis- 
factory on either side, for he appeared 
quite as frightened of me as I was of 
him ; for a twenty-bore shot-gun is no 
match for the king of beasts, though, 
as was the case, he be still young. I 
was too frightened to run away, so the 
lion did it before me, and sauntered 
into some jungle near by. As soon as 
he was out of sight I became very 
brave, and, calling my men together, 
we beat out the jungle — it was only a 
small patch — with the result that Leo 
came forth, only to disappear into im- 
penetrably thick wood near by, and too 
far away to allow of my firing at him. 
It is not everybody who has seen a wild 
lion, and I am proud of the episode ; 
but next time I should like to know be- 
forehand exactly where he is and what 
he is going to do, for I imagine, had 
the king of beasts been hungry or evilly 
inclined, I might not have reached 
Harrar after all. 

From Artu to Jildessa, the frontier 
of the Galla and Somali countries, the 
road was more interesting, the low hills 
being highly wooded with trees and 
jungle, and there being far more sigus 
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of life than we had as yet come across. 
All sorts and varieties of birds, includ- 
ing gaudy parrots, screeched overhead, 
flying from tree to tree, like jewels in 
their dazzling brightness, their hues 
equalled only by the long clusters of 
scarlet and orange aloe-blossom which 
shot upright from the upturned spikes. 
As we proceeded the forest increased 
in size, the trees, other now than the 
everlasting mimosa, stretching their 
branches far and wide, while here and 
there the great euphorbia—the can- 
delabra tree—shot its spikes high 
amongst the deep green foliage above. 
So shady was it in places that the un- 
dergrowth ceased altogether, and we 
could catch glimpses of expanses of 
green sward, on which grazed gazelle 
and ‘ dig-dig’? innumerable, though 
the larger varieties of antelope seemed 
one and all absent. 

Then flocks and herds came in sight, 
and then people; and suddenly turn- 
ing a corner in the forest we came upon 
the village of Jildessa, nestling on a 
hillside on the very edge of the forest 
—the great sandy river-bed, threaded 
by a stream of running water, stretch- 
ing away before it. A few minutes 
later I dismounted in the shady market- 
place, to be surrounded by a crowd of 
amused but polite Gallas. 

Almost more noticeable than the 
change of scenery in leaving the Somali 
country for that of the Galla race is the 
change in the inhabitants, for the two 
have little in common beyond their 
color. It has been shown already how 
the Somali leads the life of a nomad, 
engaging in no agricultural pursuits ; 
never building for himself a fixed 
abode ; contented to exist upon the 
produce of his flocks, his herds and his 
camels. In every respect the Galla is 
opposed to this, for he inhabits villages 
of well-built huts, around which tracts 
of cultivated country extend, neatly ter- 
raced and irrigated, and is heart and 
soul a tiller of the soil. Of the two the 
Galla is certainly preferable. He lacks 
the fire and impetuosity of the Somali, 
but he is steadier and less impression- 
able. In manner he is calmer and in 
life more simple; in fact, the Galla 





character is one that appeals from the 
first moment to one that comes into 
contact with it. In appearance he 
differs greatly from the natives of the 
plains. While the Somali’s features 
point to a Semitic origin, the Galla 
tends more towards the negro, both in 
face and build, for he is thicker-limbed 
and altogether more heavily built. 
But it must be by no means understood 
that the Galla is a mild race, for sev- 
eral explorers, penetrating the inner 
portions of their country, have found, 
on the contrary, that they are warlike 
and ready to resist with arms any en- 
croachment of the white man. But 
certainly those who live in the more 
immediate surroundings of Harrar are 
of a most friendly and hospitable dis- 
position ; and the Italians, should they 
annex, as has been proposed, the Har- 
rar district, would find little or nothing 
to trouble the institution of their juris- 
diction, which would to the Galla be 
infinitely more acceptable than that of 
the present Abyssinian government. 

A few words must be written as to 
the appearance of the Galla. In color 
he is very dark, though a_reddish- 
brown tinge shows through his black- 
liess. His hair he allows to grow long, 
but instead of hanging on either side of 
his head in long cords, as is the case 
with the Somalis, it stands out all 
round like a halo, its jetty woolly 
blackness all the more apparent from 
the polish which, in the form of grease, 
the owner applies. The hair seems to 
rise straight up from the forehead in a 
wall of some three or four inches, and 
from there spreads out in a solid, al- 
most dense, mass over the head, the 
surface being thick and wooily. A few 
carved hair-pins and an ostrich-feather 
often add to the native’s appearance a 
touch of dandyism. Fine, pleasant- 
looking fellows they are, with many of 
the innate good manners of the Orien- 
tal, and all the best traits of the savage. 
My experience of them was only of 
a few weeks’ duration, it is true, but 
in that space one learned to appreciate 
their good points, and to discern that, 
as a race, they were a far more satis- 
factory people than the Somalis. 
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Jildessa, where we first came in con- 
tact with the Galla, is a large village, 
the houses consisting for the most part 
of oblong thatch and mat. buildings, 
with some show of size and cleanliness, 
while not a few, with conical roofs, 
pointed to Abyssinian origin ; though, 
in spite of Jildessa forming the frontier 
of the Abyssinian domain in Gallaland, 
the natives of that country are few and 
far between, the governor of the place 
being an Arab of the Yemen, and for- 
merly cook to the German consul at 
Aden. He had wearied of culinary 
life, and made his way to Harrar, 
where he was eventually appointed 
governor of Jildessa and inspector of 
customs —a post, however, not much 
to be envied, as the place is a hotbed 
of fever, and the society, to say the 
least of it, dull for an educated man. 
Nearly all the huts —for they are little 
more —are surrounded by hedges of 
dried, thorny branches, forming a 
“*zareba’’? into which the cattle and 
flocks and herds are driven of a night. 
The largest of these zarebas is occupied 
by a few government huts, and here it 
is that the caravans, coming up or 
down the road, as the case may be, 
discharge their merchandise for taxa- 
tion and change their camels — for the 
Somali camels and camel-drivers cannot 
proceed into the Galla country and vice 
versa, each race preserving the caravan 
rights for its own country. 

Here, again, difficulties were put in 
my way about proceeding to Harrar, 
and a two days’ delay was the result. 
However, this was rather a pleasure 
than otherwise, for I found the Arab 
governor a particularly pleasant fellow, 
and he regaled me and my men with 
Abyssinian beer, goat-flesh, and excel- 
lent honey, while the local market pro- 
duced durra — millet —in quantities 
for our camels. 

There was but one drawback to Jil- 
dessa as I saw it—the indescribably 
sad fact that famine and disease were 
rife, and the population literally starv- 
ing. Such sights as I saw there it has 
fallen to my lot to witness in no other 
portion of the globe, and the pitiable 
state of famine must be seen to be 
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realized. The children, covered with 
skin disease, their little arms shrunk 
to nothing, while their stomachs were 
swollen, were almost devilish in their 
hideousness, while old age in a similar 
state was unspeakably awful. The de- 
tails of what I saw would only distress, 
and could do no good, so I shall pass it 
over. Suffice it to say that the starving 
children — ay, and men and women too 
— picked up the undigested grains of 
millet from the dung of the caravan 
animals for food. 

Count Salambeni and his party over- 
took me at Jildessa, but, owing to the 
large quantity of merchandise, were 
not able to proceed the following day 
—for permission had meanwhile ar- 
rived for us to continue our journey. 
Wishing to leave Jildessa as soon as 
possible, I pushed on the next morn- 
ing, arranging to wait a day higher up 
in the mountains for Count Salambeni. 
This I did, owing to the prevalence of 
fever and sickness at the frontier vil- 
age. 

So, accordingly, early the third morn- 
ing, a start was made, Count Salam- 
beni’s Italian companion, Signor Rosa, 
accompanying me, in order to move 
half their camp with the two or three 
camels they had been able to obtain, 
and then send back for the rest of the 
equipage, with which Salambeni re- 
mained. For the first few miles our 
road lay along the broad river-bed, 
until, in fact, we had followed the 
water-course to the spot where it 
emerges from the mountains. Here 
we entered a rocky defile, up which we 
toiled by bad roads, now on this side 
and now on that. As we proceeded 
the country became more and more 
beautiful. Dense vegetation swathed 
the mountain-sides, from above which 
the candelabra tree thrust iis long 
spikes high into the air. At one spot, 
where, amidst tangled vegetation and 
ferns, a waterfall tumbled and splashed 
into a deep green pool, we bathed. 
What a luxury it was, that cold fresh 
bath, after the weary days of desert 
travelling! Then on again, the valley 
opening out the while, here cultivated 
in carefully built terraces, here clad in 
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virgin forest. Up and up, it seemed as 
though the ascent was endless; but 


tiring as it was, every moment of every | 


hour was a joy and a delight. No 


longer the sandy and stony plains ; | 


here were mountain-tops rearing their 
forest or rock-clad summits high into 
the azure sky; here were trees that 
shaded us from the sun’s hot rays ; and 
everywhere was water, tumbling and 
babbling in streamlets and waterfalls, 
whose banks glowed with strange flow- 
ers of brilliant colors. The air was 
full of the music of birds and insects, 
and one lived and breathed again after 
the weary seventeen days of desert ; 
for with the delays at Biyo Koboba and 
Jildessa, we had taken that period in 
crossing Somaliland. Under some 
huge sycamore-trees, the grandest I 
have ever seen in my life, we rested a 
while and ate our lunch. All around 
us extended the valley. Gentle little 
humped kine were grazing in the open 
patches, goats browsed on the edge of 
the jungle, and the peasant tilled his 
soil. It was a scene of strange peace 
and quiet. Above us, on an eminence, 
was a village, the circular houses, with 
the typical pointed thatch roof, stand- 
ing out in relief against the mountain- 
tops beyond. Near the village stood 
an old tower, ’a fortress built by the 
last independent sovereign of Harrar, 
but now used as a residence by a Galla 
family, who welcomed us within, and 
took us on to the roof to see the view. 
Far below us, down the valley, lay the 
plains of Somaliland, stretching away 
into a hazy horizon. One could trace 
the river-courses by their jungle- 
fringed banks, looking like serpents 
crawling on the yellow sand. 

An hour’s ride and we camped for 
the night at the village of Belawa, <« 
lovely spot on the steep mountain-side, 
where openings in the jungle allowed 
extensive cultivation in terraces. The 
people received us kindly, accompany- 
ing me on an hour or two’s shooting, 
and bringing us big jars of milk and a 
young goat. Then as night came on 
we lit a huge bonfire, and, with Mai- 
ranu as interpreter, sat and chatted and 
smoked and laughed to the accompani- 


j}ment of the howls of the hyenas and 
the yelping jackals. 

We spent the following day at Be- 
‘lawa, hoping that Count Salambeni 
would catch us up there ; but evening 
| coming on, and there being no signs of 
him, we gave orders for an early start 
the next morning. However, what 
with one delay after another, it was 
nearly ten o’clock before we got off. 

Our road was even more lovely than 
it had been the previous day. At 
times the path literally tunnelled 
through the jungle, in which every 
now and then aclear space allowed our 
vision to travel into deep valleys below 
us, framed in a foreground of tangled 
creepers. We reached the summit of 
the mountains in a few hours, and at 
an altitude of eighty-two hundred feet 
above the sea-level sought the shade 
of some spruce-trees, and rested our- 
selves and our mules while waiting for 
our camels to catch us up. Here, curi- 
| ously enough, at this great altitude, we 
found a quantity of fossil marine shells, 
From this spot to Harrar, with the 
exception of a steep decline of a few 
hundred feet, our road lay on the level 
plateau, the richness of which must be 
seen to be appreciated. Cultivated 
fields of dark-red soil, enclosed in 
ihedges of jasmine ; great tracts of 
}green grazing land; stream-beds and 
|marshes full of strange wading-birds ; 
cattle and horses and mules, flocks and 
herds, villages and human _ life, —all 
ladded to a scene of apparent prosper- 
lity, for every sign of the famine was 
absent here. Away across the plateau 
rose high mountain-peaks, those on 
the left crowned by Gara Gondodo 
with its strange, flat peak. On over 
the cultivated lands and pastures we 
went, until the soil changes in hue 
from deep red to sandy yellow, and 
| then amongst gardens and groves of 
|coffee and bananas, until one of our 
|Gallas a little way ahead and above 
jus cries ‘* Harrar!’’ We pressed our 
mules on, and there, at long length, lay 
the city before us. 

Before I continue my personal experi- 
ences and impressions of Harrar, some 
short account of its history is necessary, 
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Originally an independent state, as 
Harrar grew into a centre of trade na- 
tives of Arabia found their way thither, 
and a caravan route was opened to the 
coast. The mixture of Galla and Arab 
blood, with no doubt a taint of other 
extraneous countries, produced the 
present race of Harraris, who in lan- 
guage, dress, customs, and habits, differ 
from the surrounding Galla_ people ; 
nor do they to any extent in these par- 
ticulars point to an Arab origin. In 
time there arose a ruling family in the 
city, the sultanate, or whatever one 
likes to call it, remaining in the family, 
though not necessarily a son succeed- 
ing his father. This, as is well known, 
is a custom to-day in practice amongst 
Oriental peoples. 

In time the reports of Harrar’s trade 
in ivory, gold, and spices reached 


Egypt; and the Khedive Ismail, un-| 
der the pretence of introducing troops | 


to attack Abyssinia from the south, 
gained possession of the place. 
1881, when affairs nearer home occu- 
pied all the available resources, and 
the attention of the allied Egyptian 
and English officials at Cairo, it was 
decided, on the advice of the British, 
that the Egyptians should abandon 


Harrar, and accordingly Radwan Pasha | 
was sent thither to carry out the evacu- | 


ation. His staff was joined by Major 
Hunter, assistant political resident at 
Aden, and Harrar was abandoned, 
Radwan Pasha with the Egyptian 
troops and an enormous number of fel- 
lahin proceeding to the coast. It was 
then that an opportunity for Great 
Britain extending its influence over the 
rich plateau arose, Egypt voluntecring 
to cede its rights to England. But on 
Major Hunter’s report reaching the 
Indian government it was decided not 
to do so, and a member of the former 
ruling family was reinstated on the 
throne. But his reign was not to be a 
long one, for a few years later the 
Abyssinians, under the leadership of 


Menelek, king of Shoa, who had suc-| 
ceeded King John as negus of Abys- | 


sinia, marched south and_ invested 

Harrar. Without a blow being struck 

the city was handed up to the Abys- 
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sinians, who, as is the usual practice 
with them, set about cutting down the 
coffee - groves for firewood, and de- 
stroying everything that added to the 
natural wealth of the country. The 
Abyssinians are dwellers in thatch 
huts, and stone houses are to them 
unknown, with the exception of some 
of their churches ; and Menelek, who 
had never previously seen a town, is 
said, when first he caught a glimpse of 
| Harrar, to have desired to turn back 
into Shoa, terrified to attack so strong 
|a position. But the advice of his com- 
|panions gained the day, and complete 
'success, without any bloodshed, fol- 
lowed their steps. With the exception 
of a few Greek shopkeepers, there 
were, I believe, no Europeans in Har- 
rar at the time. Abyssinian misrule 
soon made itself felt. The town paid 
a heavy indemnity, the subterranean 
granaries were used as cesspools, and 
all that the Egyptians had done for the 
place was soon destroyed. It was a 
case of from bad to worse; and al- 
| though the few Europeans and natives 
}of India who reside at Harrar to-day 
manage to keep up aconsiderable trade 
with the coast, it is in no ways owing 
to the Abyssinian government, who, so 
long as money is to be made and occu- 
pation and loot found for the soldiers, 
is contented to allow things generally 
|to decay. Some of the coffee-groves 
| have been re-planted, but many remain 
ito this day to tell of the havoe and 
destruction of the conquering forces. 
But one item of trade has received a 
push from this conquest of Harrar by 
a Christian people —namely, drink ; 
and to-day almost every alternate shop 
in the better quarters of the town is 
full from floor to ceiling of every vari- 
ety of spirits. In the days of its Mo- 
hammedan rulers such was unknown, 
the tenets of their religion forbidding 
the drinking of wine ; and although no 
doubt the Turks and Egyptian officials 
did not keep strictly to the letter of the 
law, drink-shops did not exist. This 
may be said to be the sole advantage to 
| trade gained by the conquest of Harrar 
| by the Christian Abyssinians. 

The city is finely situated, and, as 
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one sees it for the first time from the 
road on the plateau, remarkably pictur- 
esque. It lies upon an elevation in the 
plateau, slight, undulating hills sur- 
rounding it, while to the south-west 
higher land forms a background of 
green to the yellow town. The most 
remarkable feature of the place is the 
large circular Abyssinian church with 
which its highest point is crowned, and 
near which stands an old minaret, for 
where the church now is formerly stood 
the principal mosque of the place. 
Passing on between hedged gardens, 
now in sight of the city before us, now 
through tunnels of high sand-banks 
and vegetation, we at length reached a 
long, open road leading directly to one 
of the gates of the city. It is at the 
side of this wide track that the spring 
and stream are from which water is 


drawn for the city. Here long strings of 
camels come down, loaded with water- 
skins, which are filled by hand and car- 
ried by the camels back to the town. 

It is from near this spot that one ob- 
tains one’s first view of the crumbling 
walls of the town, sadly in want of 


repair, yet probably sufficient to resist 
any attack upon the place by the Gal- 
whose arms consist entirely of 
spears. These walls are built of stone 
and mortar, formed of the yellow sand 
of the country, which gives to the 
whole town a curious golden tone. 

Arrived at the gate, our arms were 
confiscated by the Abyssinian guard of 
objectionable soldiery, aud we were 
told to wait until permission arrived for 
us to enter. So we dismounted from 
our mules, and seated ourselves under 
what shade a sinall thatch roof project- 
ing from the gateway was able to afford 
us. Meanwhile a motley crowd gath- 
ered round us —Somalis, Gallas, Har- 
raris, Abyssinians, an Arab, and a 
couple of natives of India, who, though 
polite enough, were led by curiosity to 
push so closely upon us that the Abys- 
sinian guard had to resort to blows 
with long sticks to keep them back. 
One and all wore the appearance of 
hunger and sickness, and it was easy to 
see that the famine was making itself 
severely felt in the city. 


las, 
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At length, after an hour’s delay, the 
Grazmatch Banti sent to say we might 
enter the town. This keeping us wait- 
ing at the gate for that period was 
merely a piece of typical Abyssinian 
swagger, for the governor’s house was 
only five minutes’ walk from the gate, 
and in double that time the reply ought 
to have been brought to the guard to 
allow us to pass. However, it was 
amusing enough to watch the crowd all 
eager to catch a view of the strangers, 
the excitement shared by the children 
and dogs, who pushed their way 
through the mass of humanity to the 
front row to obtain a nearer look. 

Mounting our mules once more we 
proceeded to the custom-house, a great 
open yard surrounded on three sides by 
an arcade and rooms, and here my bag- 
gage was examined, It must have 
been curiosity rather than the hope of 
discovering contraband that induced 
the extremely dirty Turk in charge to 
strew my belongings wholesale on the 
ground ; but Abdurrahman and I man- 
aged to pack them up again, though 
my clothing was much soiled, more by 
the inspector’s fingers than the sandy 
soil. 

One must visit the remoter quarters 
of the world to meet with true hospi- 
tality and kindness, such as I received 
from Mr. and Mrs. Felter, an Italian 
trader and his wife residing at Harrar, 
who, though they had never seen me 
or known me even by name, had sent 
their servant to meet me with a polite 
little note asking me, nay, insisting on 
it, that L should be their guest during 
my stay at Harrar. Their kind offer I 
readily accepted, and the great charm 
of my stay in that place was the com- 
pany of Mr. Felter and his wife —to 
say nothing of a pretty little child some 
two years of age. I found my host 
and hostess full of a store of interesting 
knowledge, and they were able to help 
me much in gaining what information I 
required, and in giving me the benefit 
of their excellent advice as to my 
plans. So I passed my days in their 
hospitable house, while the old Italian 
agency, the best residence in the town, 
had been put at my disposal, and very 
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nice I found it. Such attentions as 
these on the part of foreigners are all 
the more marked, from the fact that 
they are often absent in the case of 
Englishmen residing abroad. 

There is little of beauty to be seen in 
Harrar, the houses having no preten- 
sious to architecture, and the one or 
two old mosques that may at one time 
have been ornamental having either 
fallen into sad decay or else given 
place to Abyssinian churches, of which 
an extremely large example dominates 
the whole town. The building is mod- 
ern, having been erected since the 
annexation of the place by King Mene- 
lek. In form it is circular, an open 
arcade surrounding the whole, inside 
which are two divisions, each within 
the other, and both forming circles. 
Close to the church is an old minaret, 
once pertaining to the mosque which 
stood here. The whole is enclosed in 
a wall of stone and native cement. In 
front of the entrance of the church is a 
large open space, one side of which is 
given up to houses and a shop or two, 
the others being respectively occupied 
by the residence of the governor, the 
Grazmatch Banti, and the barracks. 
Both these latter buildings are in a 
wretched state of repair, though Banti’s 
house may at one time have been not 
only comfortable but almost luxurious, 
for it formed the residence of one of 
the Egyptian officials. Leading from 
this square at the south-west corner is 
a steep, narrow street, with shops and 
houses on both sides. Like nearly 
every building in Harrar, these are of 
only one story in height, and built of 
the native orange-colored cement of 
the country. The shops are owned by 
a few Greeks, Arabs, and Hindoos, and 
all and every sort of article can be ob- 
tained in them — from Manchester cot- 
tons to very inferior French brandy, 
from corkscrews to tins of sardines. 
At the lower corner is a café, kept by 
an old Turk who refused to leave Har- 
rar when the Egyptians vacated the 
place. In front of the small house is a 
verandah of trellis covered with vines, 
where one could sit and watch the 
open-air market being carried on im- 
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mediately in front of one, for this 
steep street of shops leads to a large 
open space, where the country produce 
is brought for sale. Of all the sights 
of Harrar, this, perhaps, is the most 
interesting, and one could never tire of 
watching the strange medley of peoples 
that collected there to do their various 
business. Galla countrymen with their 
enormous growth of hair, spear in 
hand, sauntered idly in every direc- 
tion; while their women, with elab- 
orate coiffures that it would probably 
be beyond a professional Parisian’s 
power to reproduce, attended to the 
business of selling their grain and mar- 
ket produce. How these ladies of the 
Galla tribes manage to arrange their 
hair in such strange designs always 
puzzled me ; and as I had no opportu- 
nities of seeing the process, I am still 
in the dark. Certainly they possess 
none of those useful contrivances in 
hair-pins resorted to by the ladies of 
| England, and yet the result, if not as 
| pretty, was certainly more startling. 
Many wore over the centre of the fore- 
head three stiff little horns of twisted 
hair, each ending in a sort of tassel. 
The two outside horns pointed right 
and left, and the centre one straight 
out, and all three were stiff, and, ap- 
parently, not subject to barometrical 
changes, as are the coiffures at home ; 
for I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the results —or rather the absence of 
results —upon these wonderful capil- 
lary arrangements of a shower of rain, 
and after a good damping I found the 
decorations did not uncurl or hang flab- 
bily over the forehead, as is sometimes 
the case at home in similar circum- 
stances. As for the rest of the hair- 
dressing, it seems to consist of tiny 
plaits of hair drawn close to the skin 
and running about, always in parallel 
lines, over the head, ending often in an 
enormous bunch of wavy biackness 
where one would look for the chignon. 

The Harrari women, on the contrary, 
dress their hair in an extremely pic- 
turesque manner —two what I believe 
ladies call buns projecting slightly on 
either side of the head behind the 
ears, with a simple straight parting 
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across the top. Their dress, too, is 
neat and pretty—a single long gar- 
ment with drooping sleeves, the upper 
part of which is dull red, the lower 
dark blue. It is girded at the waist 
with a band ; but the folds of the upper 
portion of the costume overhang it, so 
that one cannot see of what it consists. 
The neck is *‘ cut square,” and edged 
with narrow embroidery. The red 
portion of the dress, back and front, 
runs into a point over the blue. San- 
dals or bare feet complete a picturesque 
costume, which is generally adorned 
with a few flowers, often worn in the 
hair. Added to this, that the Harrari 
lady is, as a rule, extremely good-look- 
ing, with a good figure, and though 
dark, with by no means a black com- 
plexion. The whole makes a rather 
good tout ensemble. But there are 
other strange figures to be seen in the 
Harrar market — natives of India, Ye- 
men Jews, Greeks, Turks, Egyptians, 
negroes from the Soudan, Abyssinian 
soldiers in their tobes of scarlet and 


white, Arabs and Somalis, —all form- 
ing as strange and as picturesque a 


scene as one could wish to see. 

For the first few days I became 
almost a resident at the Turkish café, 
for the old manrwho kept it spoke Ara- 
bic fluently, as did most of those who 
resorted there; but from the fourth 
day I was obliged to avoid the market, 
and even when possible the town. An 
Abyssinian army had arrived from a 
raid in the Ogaden Somali country, and 
probably they brought the disease that 
was to run havoc through the town. 
It was a mere rumor at first —no one 
quite believed it; but with terrible 
suddenness its truth was proved. 
Cholera had broken out. <A sort of 
stillness seemed to settle over the 
town, and people stood conversing in 
the street-corners ; then as the truth 
became doubly certain, processions of 
Harraris bearing wands of flowers, and 
singing, passed through the streets, 
praying for the termination of the dis- 
ease, while solemn service was held in 
the Abyssinian church. But death was 
on the wing, and first singly, then by 
tens, and finally almost by hundreds, 
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the people died. The warm, still 
nights rang with the cries of the 
mourners, and the firing-off of guns 
from the roofs of the houses — an Abys- 
sinian practice ; and dawn brought no 
relief, for long strings of corpses were 
carried out to be buried, or thrown into 
the pits which had to be dug. The 
population, already sickened and weak 
with famine, died with terrible rapid- 
ity ; and often corpses lay about the 
streets, while half-starving wretches, 
all bones and skin, too weak or ill to 
move, lay groaning beside them. A 
city with cholera rife in it is a sight 
beyond description. There seems to 
be ever present a terrible desire to do 
something to stop the endless death, 
and no knowing what to do; and fear 
and anxiety and the ever-present death 
add to the horrors. No one speaks 
aloud, silently they thread the streets, 
and the only sound is that of wailing 
and chanting. 

So of a morning we used to ride out 
to the gardens round the town and 
spend the days there, watching the irri- 
gation of the coffee-trees, and now and 
then shooting. Once or twice we made 
longer excursions, the most interesting 
of which was to Lake Haramiya, dis- 
tant some eight miles from the city. 
It is a large expanse of water, swarm- 
ing with wild geese and ducks and all 
kinds of water-fowl ; but the surround- 
ing scenery lacks trees, and from 
little distance the lake resembles a 
great marsh. The fever I had caught 
in the Yemen had been on me more or 
less since I left the coast, Abdurrah- 
man had been prostrate since our 
arrival at Harrar, and I felt a keen 
longing to leave the horrid sights of 
the cholera-stricken town. One of my 
Somali boys, too, caught the cholera, 
and died a few hours after I left the 
city. Poor boy, I hated going away 
and leaving him, though he was in 
good hands ; but I was obliged to take 
the opportunity of Abdurrahman and 
myself being free from fever, and the 
still greater chance of having found 
three camels, for all the country people 
had fled when the news of the disease 
became a certainty. So I left the poor 
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fellow at death’s door, and I believe he | 
only lived some two or three hours. 

At length, after eleven days’ stay, I 
quitted the town one afternoon, my 
camels having preceded me by a few 
hours. It was with a sense of unutter- 
able relief, mixed with anxiety for the 
host and hostess who had shown me so 
much kindness, that I passed out of 
the gate. But I was yet to have one 
more view of the horrors, for corpses 
were. being buried in the great pits — 
horrid, distorted corpses — while near 
by a dozen or so starving natives were 
fighting for the flesh of a dead ox, 
which had died a natural death and 
been dragged out of the town to decay. 
Above their heads hovered a couple of 
vultures waiting for their share in the 
feast. Sick and dizzy I spurred on my 
mule, and a few minutes later was 
threading the jasmine-hedged lanes of 
the gardens, free of Harrar and its ter- 
rors. How brightly the sun shone ; 


how sweetly the birds sang ; all around 
was peace and happiness, and the past, 
so near, seemed like a nightmare, while 
the present was the awaking to find it 


all a dream. Yet my troubles were 
scarcely at an end, for the same night 
I was taken ill with a violent attack of 
fever, being delirious for some hours. 
Fortunately, the attack came on near 
an Abyssinian viliage, and I was car- 
ried into a hut and there treated by a 
native doctor — who had been educated 
in Jerusalem —to the local cure for 
fever —namely, by having bucket after 
bucket of cold water poured over me ; 
and certainly it was efficacious, for by 
nine o’clock I was able to get to sleep. 
It was the last attack I had before 
reaching the coast. Pushing on, the 
next morning we arrived at Jildessa, 
and almost by forced marches crossed 
the plains again to Zeilah. Though I 
had expected to find greater heat on 
my downward journey than I had done 
proceeding to Harrar, the exact con- | 
trary was the case, and once or twice 
we had refreshing showers of rain, and 
nearly every day a cloudy sky. Trav- 
elling was therefore very pleasant, and 
as our camels were good we made ex- 
cellent progress. There was but one 
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noticeable change iu the country — the 
advent of great herds of * aoul,’ an 
antelope much resembling the * spring- 
bok”? of South Africa. As far as one 
could see over the plains as we neared 
Zeilah, grazed enormous quantities of 
this pretty antelope ; nor did I find him 
difficult stalking, and the camp was 
well provided with food. At length, 
early one morning, the white houses 
of Zeilah shimmered over the sandy 
plain, and an hour or two later, to my 


great delight, I found myself in Mr. 


Prendergast Walsh’s most comfortable 
house, enjoying first a bath, then clean 
clothes, and lastly an excellent break- 
fast. You who live in comfort at home 
do not know what luxury these things 
are to the weary, travel-stained wan- 
derer. 

The following day I witnessed a 
sight as interesting as, and more pic- 
turesque than, any I had seen during 
the whole journey. The king of the 
Black Esa Somalis, one of the wildest 
and furthest removed of all the tribes, 
had died, and a successor had been 
chosen. The form of coronation — 
though such a term ill applies to the 
native custom — was the shaving of the 
head of the new monarch under a cer- 
tain holy tree. Although the tribe in 
question inhabits the highlands far up 
country, the scene of this ceremony is 
near Zeilah, about equidistant from 
that town and the French port of 
Jibuti. The representatives of both 
nations had been attempting to per- 
suade the king after the ceremony to 
proceed on a visit to their own town, 
and up to the last moment it was 
uncertain whether he and his black 
hordes would go to Jibuti or Zeilah. 
However, Mr. Prendergast Walsh’s 
great tact and experience in dealing 
with Somalis won the day, and the visit 
of the king took place in great state. 
From an early hour one could see a 
dense mass of people, a black patch on 


the yellow sand, approaching the town, 


and we watched with interest the slow 
marching of the Black Esa. But there 
were other things to think of besides 
the political significance of the king’s 
visit, for his comrades were said to 
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number several thousand men, not one 
of whom probably had ever seen a 
town, much less a white man, before ; 
and this horde, armed with spears, sav- 
ages as they were, might not prove 
altogether a pleasant addition to Zei- 
lah’s little population. Another diffi- 
culty presented itself. No Somali is 
allowed to carry weapons inside the 
town, and would these wild savages 
put up with being disarmed ? and if so, 
how was the process to be carried out ? 
However, as it turned out, everything 
passed off most satisfactorily, each na- 
tive on his entry giving up his spear to 
the custody of the police, to be re- 
turned to him the next day. 

At length, seeing that the king was 
approaching, Mr. Walsh and I saun- 
tered out to the large, open space near 
a mosque and tomb, for there the offi- 
cial reception was to take place. <A 
stranger sight never met man’s eyes. 
Thousands of coal-black men, most of 
them carrying, as well as their hide 
shields, a couple of spears, danced as 
they approached. <A scarcity of cloth- 
ing displayed the lithe limbs of the 
Somalis, accentuated by their wild ges- 
ticulations, as, turning and leaping in 
every direction, they brandished their 
spears above their heads. In the cen- 
tre of this dense mass of whirling hu- 
manity rode the king, his bare head 


shaded from the sun by a white um- | 


brella. By his side rode a few of the 
native merchants, ete., of Zeilah, who 
had gone out to meet him. Unlike the 
Gadabursi and other tribes, the Black 
Esa possess no horses, and, with the 
exception of the new king, they were 
all on foot. About four hundred yards 
from us the whole body drew up into ¢ 


solid mass, then, at a given signal, | 
charged, stopping again some thirty or | 
forty yards nearer with a_ sudden | 


stamping movement, which literally 
made the ground shake under our feet. 
Then a dozen or so of the warriors 
emerged from the ranks and performed 
wild devilish dances, gradually working 
their way back to the troops, until, just 
as suddenly as before, the whole host 
advanced. The sight of these strange, 
long-haired, half-naked savages rushing 


over the yellow sand, their spear- 
points forming a blaze of light over 
their heads, was one that can never be 
forgotten. 

We waited at the steps of the 
mosque, where the king dismounted, 
and received from Mr. Walsh, on be- 
half of the Indian government, a hand- 
some sword and a rich suit of green 
and gold Arab clothing. 

It was an interesting experience to 
watch the’ crowds in the streets won- 
dering at all they saw, for never before 
had they been in a town ; but this only 
is due to them, that not one occasion 
arose that called for rebuke, and during 
the day they spent there no disorder of 
any sort occurred —a fact that speaks 
not only for the innate manners of the 
Somali, but also for the excellent ar- 
rangements of the only Englishman in 
Zeilah, Mr. Prendergast Walsh. 

I have in this article merely stated 
my own experiences in the country, 
which, though they may possess no 
particular interest, may help to throw 
light upon that portion of Africa which 
is now likely to become a subject of 
contention among the European pow- 
ers. The political part of the question 
I do not touch upon, for it is a subject 
that requires knowledge as to the ex- 
isting treaties both of Berlin and 
Brussels, which, unfortunately, I do 
| Not possess. 
| However it is apparent whether it 
| would be advantageous to England to 
allow Italy’s annexation, or to permit 
}the country in time to lapse into the 
| hands of the French ; and there can be 
| little doubt that Italy as a neighbor in 
|the Gulf of Aden would be in every 
| way satisfactory. The French already 
possess territory at the west end of that 
gulf, Obock and Jibuti being their prin- 
cipal ports ; and from the manner in 
|which their government has carried 
on its affairs there, one can safely say 
that difficulties of a serious nature 
| would arise were their frontier to touch 
jour own. The French have found to 
| their own cost the rottenness of their 
| system, for, intent upon making money, 
\they allowed to be imported into the 
‘country of the Donakil tribes, adjoin- 
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ing these ports, large quantities of | 
arms, ammunition, and drink, with the 
result that they are in constant dread of 
an organized attack upon their garri- 
sons, which have had to be strength- 
ened accordingly. At the English 
ports on the Somali coast no rifles or 
ammunition are allowed to be im- 
ported, and such a heavy duty is placed 
upon spirits as to render it unprocur- 
able to the native. The benefit of this 
is most apparent, and I believe I am 
right in saying that there are only some 
four resident British officials in the 
whole of Somaliland, protected by a 
few score of native and Arab police. 
This fact speaks more than any words | 
of mine could do as to the excellence of | 
our policy, where a whole country like 
Somaliland can be held at peace, and 
friendly to the British, by four men, 
whose posts are in towns several days’ | 
journey apart, with no telegraphic com- | 
munication of any sort, and only a | 
weekly service of steamers. There can | 
be little doubt that should Italy take | 
possession of Harrar, the British port | 
of Zeilah, which commands the road, 
will also be ceded, and reciprocal ar- 
rangements be entered into between 
Italy and England as to the veto on the 
importation of arms and the heavy 
duties on spirits. There is also little 
doubt that, should Italy annex the | 
country, the existing regulations will 
be maintained, while the vast increase 
that will accrue from the opening up of | 
the rich Harrar plateau, and the unex: | 
plored territory behind it, will give a | 
fresh stimulus to our already very con- | 
siderable trade at Aden. Nor are the | 
interests of Italy in any way in opposi- | 
tion to our own in the East ; and the | 
fact that a friendly power held a large | 
territory as near Aden as the opposite | 
African coast, would help to keep se- 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE UNCONSCIOUS HUMORIST. 

Ir has been not unreasonably ob- 
served that seriousness is the true pass- 
port to success in life ; and that could a 
man but contrive to preserve a grave 
demeanor under every provocation, the 
world would infallibly impute it to him 
for wisdom rather than dullness. In- 
deed, if we look about us, we shall see 
instances enough of puzzle-headed, 
owl-like men who have attained to high 
places, and some few perhaps of bright 
and ingenious spirits who have in gen- 
eral estimation failed to fulfil their 
early promise. For there is a tendency 
to regard a light humor as something 
dangerous that, like a bomb, may ex- 
plode suddenly at any moment and 
with consequences more serious than 
were intended. Your humorist, some 


| would say, with his sly insinuations 


and hidden apologues, is a standing 
menace to Church and State. There 
is far too much uncertainty about him. 
He may attack some day by implication 
more than he dreams of, and his shafts 


|of ridicule (pretty fireworks though 


they may be) are not precisely the 


|things we like to see shooting about 
jnear this great powder-magazine of 


society. For which reason, it may be, 
neither Jonathan Swift nor Sydney 
Smith attained the episcopate. 

But though from a worldly point of 
view a humorous temperament may be 
a bar to advancement, there can be 
little question that it conduces to the 
personal happiness of its possessor. 
Indeed we may regard a capacity for 
seeing the ridiculous side of things as a 
most useful lubricant, a kind of oil that 
creases the wheels of life and takes us 
over even the most rugged portions of 
this road of ours in quite a passable 
fashion. Just consider, for example, 


cure in our hands the road to India. | what is gained in a quarrel if we can 
These are but a few of the advantages | but make our opponent laugh, and how 
that would accrue were Italy to annex, | anger frequently melts away thus of 
as is to be hoped will be the case, the | itself, irreconcilable with the infectious 
Harrar district, and if England cedes to| jest. A sly suggestion of humor is 
her the western end of our Somaliland | often effectual where serious reason- 
protectorate. jing, even of the most potent, only 

adds fuel to the fire of his wrath. 

‘But it is noticeable that to this end 
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your humor must be of the infectious 
order. It is of no avail, or seldom, 
that you employ satire or sarcasm. It 
is not polished wit that you want, but 
something common enough and ready 
to the hand, so it have a certain mirth- 
provoking incongruousness. Even if 
you succeed only in inspiring a good- 
natured contempt, it may serve your 
purpose. A man will commonly let 
his anger cool if he conceives his ad- 
versary to have thus, as it were, admit- 
ted his inferiority in argument. At 
the worst, if milder methods fail, you 
may play a sure card by relating some 
story directed against yourself, thus 
securing peace at the voluntary sacri- 
fice of your reputation for common 
sense. And not only is a turn for hu- 
mor actually useful, as in such cases, 
but it is also an undeniable blessing in 
the ordinary circumstances of life. <A 
good, wholesome joke dissipates as by 
magic the thousand petty troubles that 
environ us day by day; and where 
your sober moralist will fret secretly, 
or fill his tender ears ostentatiously 
with philosophic cotton-wool, the hu- 
morist will catch some note of the 
ridiculous in the jarring discord, and 
be off laughing among his friends at 
the comicality of his own misfortunes. 
Indeed, it is strange how sensible a 
difference is made in ihis manner to 
the real facts of life. A touch of this 
potent alchemy, and the substance we 
were regarding does actually change 
form and color to us, and appears no 
longer formidable, but even friendly. 
A good caricature shall inspire in you 
a sneaking kindness for your worst 
enemy. And even the most awful oc- 
casions, such as the morning of your 
wedding-day or the few hours before 
your first public speech, will be found 
to lose in great part their terrors if you 
can but bring yourself to regard them 
from the point of view of the humorist. 

At the same time, it is to be noted 
that there is such a thing as an inop- 
portune joke, and that it is necessary 
or at least advisable to know with 
whom you are dealing in this method. 
A humorous answer does not always 
turn away wrath. This is a singular 
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world, and one has need to walk warily 
in order to arrive at one’s destination. 
Some are so unhappily born, or have 
so schooled themselves, as to have no 
appreciation of the ridiculous at all, 
while to others certain forms of humor 
alone are acceptable. There are quite 
a number of dull pedants who are per- 
suaded, for example, that they cannot 
endure a pun, and who if they suspect 
one to be imminent, will compose 
themselves consciously to meet it with 
the gravest fortitude. Now and again 
it may be possible to catch them unpre- 
pared, but even then they will do their 
best to laugh grudgingly, or check your 
friendly overture with a frosty smile. 
These men also have to be reckoned 
with, and their crotchets consulted. It 
may be well to take them seriously ; 
yet sometimes by persistent battering 
the incorrigible punster may wear 
down their defences and win them toa 
burst of open laughter; and they too 
will become friendly, for a time. 

We are inclined to think that the 
most engaging of all humorists is he 
who lets fall his pearls as it were by 
accident and unconsciously, so that 
you cannot always be certain whether 
his words were intended for a jest or 
no, and whether the comicality was 
prompted by design or chance. There 
is a something modest and graceful in 
this ; the personality of the speaker is 
not obtruded upon your notice, nor 
does he seem to be calling upon the 
audience to admire the sharpness of 
his intellect. The majority of men, 
moreover, prefer to enjoy a joke quietly 
and at their leisure; and the sign of 
true appreciation is often not the sud- 
den roar of laughter following hard 
upon your word, but the quiet chuckle . 
that begins some few minutes later and 
continues to break out again at inter- 
vals through an hour or so. To the 
hearer there is an added value in the 
jest slipped out thus, unostentatiously 
and without immediate recognition, in 
that he may, if he please, imagine the 
humor of the application to be his own, 
or at the least that he is in a kind of 
partnership with the author. There is 
also a pleasing air of reserved force 
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about the man who can tell a laughable | tion (or invention) of ridiculous an- 


story with an unmoved face. But there 
are many varieties of the unconscious 
humorist, and they do not all adopt 
this method from choice. There are 
some men endowed with a lack of sen- 
sibility to the ridiculous, or who are 
not sufficiently educated to perceive the 
point of what they utter. There are 
several who furnish an abundance of 
good stories by their own ineptitudes, 
acted or spoken. And there are many 
who seem to possess the gift or knack 
of habitually conveying a double mean- 
ing, and who do, in fact, occasionally 
perpetrate a quite witty remark without 
intending more than a very ordinary 
repartee. They are in the position of 
a sportsman who brings down a brace 
of birds where he had only aimed at 
one. 
on the watch for an antithesis, it is 
strange if they do not stnmble some- 
times upon an epigram. Such men 
may almost be said to have educated 
themselves into wit, and by assiduously 
practising upon a multitude of tolerable 
jokes, come at last to say the right 
thing instinctively. Let any one culti- 
vate the habit of cynical speech, and it 
will go hard but some day he will startle 
himself and his companions by some 
sentence containing unexpected depths 
of meaning. And as in this game it is 
the successes alone that are remarked, 
while the less fortunate attempts are 
speedily forgotten, it follows that in 
general a man of no more than com- 
mon ability should readily acquire a 
substantial reputation for impromptu 
sallies, provided that he can _ school 
himself to make use of every opportu- 
nity offered. 

But the most truly unconscious hu- 
mor of all, and that which seems to 
cause the sincerest pleasure, is perhaps 
that afforded by the blunders of the half- 
educated. The mistakes of a school- 
boy appear to be an unfailing source 
of amusement to the general public. 
Indeed the chronicling of these bids 
fair to open quite a new vein of lit- 
erary employment, and several school- 
masters, examiners, and the like have 
evinced remarkable talent in the narra- 


And certainly, as they are ever | 


|; Swers. 


| bids fair to be inexhaustible. 





There is a large field before 
and with the ever-widening 
of Board-School education, it 
So long 
as weak intellects are compelled to 
learn a little of everything, there is 
bound to be confusion; and fortune 
contrives in general that the confusion 
shall be ludicrous. With careful man- 
agement we suppose that most exam- 
iners could obtain results suitable for 
publication, if they set themselves to 
do so, from the majority of their sub- 
jects. In the same way any one who 
occupies a position for which he is 
mentally unfitted, or who is urged by 
ambition to attempt something outside 
his proper province, may be held to be 
a potential humorist. There is always 
a chance that your amateur magistrate 
may expose his weakness in law, or 
that a barrister may find himself veri- 
tably at sea in some shipping-case. 
But there is, to our mind, a touch of 
ill-nature in those who find much 
amusement in such mischances, even 
though they may have been induced by 
carelessness or temerity. And we can- 
not acquit those who laugh at a school- 
boy’s blunders from some suspicion of 
intellectual pride. There is commonly 
something of the Pharisee in their atti- 
tude, and they hasten to show all men 
by their smiles how they are tickled by 
such ignorance. Some, yet more cun- 
ning, will even contrive to throw a 
spice of sadness into their countenance, 
intimating that there is to them a touch 
of pathos in this confusion of mind, not 
appreciated by the general crowd. It 
is notable also that these latter would 
frequently be hard put to it to explain 
the error or correct the mistranslation 
which affords them their melancholy 
pleasure. 

There is but one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous, and in accord- 
ance with this maxim we see many 
writers who aspire to a lofty and im- 
passioned style succeed to admiration 
in rendering themselves laughable. 
This is naturally the more to be no- 
ticed in serious authors, as historians 
and poets, and we suppose that Words- 
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scope 
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worth may be accounted the chief of 
all unconscious humorists of this stamp. 
Indeed, it is almost essential to a poet 
that he should have a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, or he may ruin everything. 
Ilow many good verses, we wonder, 
have been spoiled by some one un- 
happy turn of expression that has given 
a handle to the scoffer. The dramatist 
should be especially careful upon this 
point. The slightest opening for cari- 
cature may doom him to failure. In 
fact, his is a calling beset with more 
than ordinary dangers of misconcep- 
tion; for he has not only to review 
with critical eye his own text (mindful 
of Thomson’s unfortunate appeal to 
Sophonisba), but he must be respon- 
sible in part for the eccentricities of the 
players. A spindle-shanked hero, a 
stout heroine, these are matters almost 
beyond his power to amend ; but they 
may suffice to damn his play. Differ- 
ent points, moreover, may be danger- 
ous in different parts of the house. 
Your successful dramatist must elimi- 
nate any repartee that bears a double 
sense to pit and gallery, as well as any 
allusion that might rouse the latent 
humor of stalls and boxes. Sometimes, 
it is true, genius may boldly take up 
its position on the very edge of the 
ridiculous, and thefe balance itself in 
triumph, winning redoubled applause. 
But it is a dangerous experiment, and 
even genius may lose its footing at the 
supreme moment. Above all should 
the minor poet or playwright beware of 
handling pathos. It should be remem- 
bered that there are many, of a some- 
what nervous temperament, who have 
the strongest objection to being over- 
come by imaginary sorrows, and who 
will seize every opportunity for a laugh 
that they may thus prove their insensi- 
bility to tears. Probably most men are 
cast something after this mould, and 
they are often quite relieved to note 
an anti-climax or some touch of bathos 
in the middle of a mournful passage. 
Women are not so particular. They 
have a considerable capacity even for 
diluted pathos, and have been known 
to shed tears before now over the love- 
lyrics of a minor poet. 
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It is hard to leave the regions of 
poetry without a few remarks upon the 
humors of criticism. We are not con- 
cerned much here with common critical 
blunders ; to posterity there will gen- 
erally be something ludicrous in con- 
temporary estimates of popular poets. 
These are perhaps instances rather of 
unconscious suicide than unconscious 
humor. But among the works of cer- 
tain commentators there is often a 
display of learned dulness that par- 
takes largely of the latter element. 
Certain German scholars are notorious 
for their ability in this line, and may 
truly be said to have worked wonders 
with some of the authors whom they 
have chosen for annotation. Indeed, 
if you set a pedant to elucidate the 
meaning of a poet,it is odds that you 
will get a sufficiently comical result. 
The modern commentator also has 
usually some grammatical or other 
theory of his own to start with, and 
will devote all his learning and inge- 
nuity to discover or manufacture evi- 
dence in corroboration thereof. He 
has the microscopic eye to perfection, 
and the smallest point shall not escape 
his notice; but for a comprehensive 
view of a passage the first intelligent 
tyro can teach him something. At dis- 
covering a hidden application he is a 
marvel to all men. Like Addison’s 
medallist, he will ‘still be inventing 
mysteries out of his own fancy,” and 
will bring up his army of citations in 
support of some imaginary allusion of 
which the poet himself had never in all 
likelihood the faintest suspicion. But 
it is not foreigners alone who thus 
employ their misplaced talents. <A 
good many English editors are tarred 
with the same brush. We have no- 
ticed several selections of British poetry 
edited for the use of schools which are 
packed with instances of false literary 
perception and unnecessary informa- 
tion. It is singular how these editors 
contrive to obtain so much irrelevant 
and useless matter. On any point that 
would seem obvious to ordinary intelli- 
gence they expend a note of six lines ; 
while, when explanation is really 
needed, they are dead silent, or, worse 
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still, fob you off with some imperti- 
nent question. Then come their ref- 
erences, drawn from all ancient and 
modern literature, elucidating nothing 
whatsoever, save possibly some super- 
ficial resemblance in sound. When, 
perhaps, the editor turns from his cus- 
tomary definition of grammatical terms, 
or second-hand etymology, to consider 
the beauty of a passage, the chances 
are that his air of insolent patronage 
disgusts you, and that the lines he 
selects for praise become an eyesore 
forever. Of a similar stamp, and 
equally repugnant to our mind, is a 
certain class of picturesque biogra- 
phers, who are fond of calling our at- 
tention to imaginary situations in the 
lives of their subjects, which may have 
taken place, but for which there is not 
the smallest authority ; who will as- 
sume an air of jocular familiarity with 
a Dante or a Milton for the sake of 
imparting to their history of his life a 
sort of pseudo-dramatic effect. There 
is something akin to sacrilege in this ; 
and it is only at the more serious por- 
tions of their work that we find it pos- 


sible to laugh with freedom and an 
easy conscience. 

In fact, it is to be noticed that the 
unconscious humorist of this stamp is 
commonly a failure when he attempts 


to be amusing of set purpose. Like a 
bad actor, it is his tragic efforts alone 
that are ridiculous, while his comedy 
could almost provoke us to tears. We 
find it easy enough to laugh at him ; 
but to laugh with him is another mat- 
ter altogether. It is, no doubt, hard 
for the man to recognize this fact. He 
is slow to perceive that he can only 
amuse unintentionally ; and for a long 
time we must be prepared to have our 
quiet enjoyment interrupted by the 
painful spectacle of heavy facetious- 
ness. There is nothing on earth so 
irritating as this. We know not why 
it should be so, but the majority of 
mankind will endure anything sooner 
than an incompetent joker. Your pon- 
derous man who fancies he is being 
funny is the terror of society. It is 
Lowell, we think, who speaks of such 
an one as ‘trampling out the last spark 
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of cheerfulness with the broad, damp 
foot of a hippopotamus ;”’’ and the 
condemnation, though rough, is not too 
severe for the offence. Dulness itself 
is pardonable, and even, on occasion, 
amusing ; but to see a dullard place 
himself thus openly, as it were, upon 
your own level, and expect the homage 
of laughter due to brilliant wit, is an 
experience that only the most phleg- 
matic can endure unmoved. It is per- 
haps some excuse for our intolerance 
that we know he may spoil a good jest 
irretrievably, or so mangle some un- 
happy story (which possibly in more 
fortunate circumstances we ourselves 
might have attempted with credit) as 
to give us a distaste for it ever after- 
wards. It is like watching a bad per- 
former at the covert-side, who, after 
missing chance upon chance, contrives 
at length to bring down an easy shot, 
badly winged, and then looks round 
expectant of applause. It is only nat- 
ural that we should feel inclined rather 
to kick him for his clumsiness than 
praise him for his good luck. Your 
literary bore, be he poet or commenta- 
tor, or even, as some may hint, essayist, 
is as nothing in comparison with this. 
It is, mercifully, always possible to 
escape from the society of a humorist 
on paper, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious ; and if we are forced to the 
conclusion that he has spoiled some 
happy thought in the telling, there is 
no reason why we should not try our- 
selves to clothe it in a more becoming 
dress, thus taking advantage of his 
incompetence, instead of suffering in 
silent wrath, by using his feeble body 
as a stepping-stone to fame. 


From Temple Bar. 
MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 

Ours has been called the golden age 
of editors, and to this painstaking guild 
we owe the letters, memoirs, conversa- 
tions, and maxims which make up the 
intellectual domain of the last century. 
It is a refuge which grows more re- 
freshing every day, little as the ladies 
and gentlemen who wrote them thought 
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that they were ministering to the needs | 
of literary pilgrims of democratic times, 
or writing for any but the few hun- 
dreds of the best society of their own. 
But besides memoirs, our century is 
fortunate in possessing one or two 
writers who bring the last century be- 
fore us, with all the charm, so to 
speak, of the unwritten — tradition. 
They draw on sources other than liter- 
ature. They have been blest with 
some self-imposing grandmother like 
George Sand, or their youth has re- 
ceived the impress of a state of things 
so closely resembling the old time that 
they describe it almost at first hand. 
We all recall ‘* Mr. Gilfil’s Love-story ”’ 
—the delineation of a passion which 
smouldered coincidently with the 
French Revolution. Its author knew 
Mr. Gilfil, we may believe, in later life, 
when that caustic parson’s spurs 
clanked unrebuked in still unenlight- 
ened times, in Knebly Church, as he 
hurried into the reading desk, having 
ridden from the service to which he 
brought so much despatch in the morn- 
ing, at Shepperton. Chevrel Chase 


and its vigorous owners were studied, 
we are told, in days yet feudal, forty 
years after, when the family pew of 
Knebly Church was “ carved and can- 


opied as a very family temple,” and 
** Mr. Oldinport and Lady Felicia made 
their way to it, among the bows of 
their dependents, diffusing, as_ they 
went, a delicate odor of Indian roses.”’ 

These scenes of old English life 
have, we shall find I think if we study 
them, the atmosphere of memory 
itself, and, all touched with genius, 
they bring old-time character before 
us. These are elements rare in the 
combining ; indeed, this kind of oid- 
world novel is getting very scarce. 
Authors who write now of ‘Sixty 
years since’? have not the same oppor- 
tunity of bringing us under the spell 
of a leisurely, let us say artificial, but 
delightful society, time-honored for 
manners and refinements, the aroma 
of which has disappeared with their 
leisure. 

We have to speak of the writer who 


identified 





of all others of our century in France 


or in England has received the stamp 
of the expiring ancien régime, so that 
although of our own time, she has 
her name with the past. 
Madame Charles Reybaud’s name was 
well known in English literary circles 
thirty-five years ago. But her death in 
1870 has been followed by a strange 
silence. What seems so suited in mat- 
ter to our English sympathy and is so 
perfect in style has passed away with- 
out affording any suflicient opportunity 
for English study. The only frag- 
ments of biography and letters of Ma- 
dame Reybaud we know are from the 
pen of M. Emile Montégut, a sympa- 
thetic critic, at whose hands our En- 
glish authors have met with full justice 
in France. He has given us contem- 
poraneous glimpses of the author of 
** Mademoiselle de Malpeire’”’? and 
** Misé Brun” which reveal her to us 
as a modern Frenchwoman who ful- 
filled with perfect art a true literary 
vocation — that of making the. last cen- 
tury appeal to ours in fiction.? 

Madame Charles Reybaud was 
charming France by her ‘* Nouvelles ”’ 
at atime when the joyous art de conter 
was becoming the complicated thing 
we know at this day ; her stories re- 
vived an older and simpler craft, it 
seemed, with a new vividness and a 
happy manner of interesting ; hers was 
a place specially respected in the liter- 
ature of France. Working on the old 
tradition with many limitations, she 
attained in two or three instances to 
consummate perfection in her own 
style. That the ‘* Nouvelles” are not 
known in England we think due to the 
fact that Madame Reybaud died at the 
outbreak of the war. The present 
writer, whilst travelling in France dur- 
ing the ‘* Débacle,” saw her death in a 
French newspaper. In a railway sta- 
tion crowded with flocks and with 
herds that were being packed to Paris 
for the siege, we real: ‘* Madame 
Charles Reybaud est morte ’? — this was 
all. Not a line of criticism reached 
England concerning any of the French 
authors who left the world at that time, 


1 Esquisses littéraires. Emile Montégut, 1893. 
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Dumas amongst them. Since then we 
know how fame has tended in modern 
France in the direction of analysis ; we 
are so easily left behind by the rapid 
succession of brilliant schools of fic- 
tion, that we are shy of an author who 
even in her own day took the world 
back to an earlier age ; and the ‘‘ Nou- 
velles’? are very unequal in force, 
though all possessing the same excel- 
lent brevity and charm of style. But 
be the cause of the long silence about 
Madame Reybaud what it may, amidst 
so much that is subtle and powerful in 
the fiction of our day, her works still 
appeal to the mind as well as to the 
heart. She is known in France chiefly 
as the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
Malpeire”’ and ‘ Misé Brun.” 
friends of literature will study also 
‘* Félise ’? and * Clémentine,”’ the best 
of several admirable portraits of women 
gathered up under the significant title 
of ** Les Anciens Couvents de Paris.” 
There is a volume, too, of short stories, 
‘** Espaguoles et Francaises,’’ remaining 
in print. ‘ Misé Brun,’’ however, is 
the novel of hers most read, probably 


because the exquisite character of the 
young bourgeoise of Provence gives 
this story the unction which is the gift 
of the imperishable stories of the world. 

Madame Reybaud is conteuse before 


all things. She builds her stories as 
our fathers loved to have them, action 
revealing character, and situation rather 
than description fixing them in our 
memories with love, pity, or hate. Yet 
if she had done no more than this, it 
would have been enough to have 
charmed and amused a generation, and 
the ‘*‘ Nouvelles’ might be left in the 
silent library - mine, ungrudged, for 
some hard-up playwright or ‘ New 
Grub Street”? author to work upon (to 
whom, indeed, these forty short vol- 
umes would be treasure-trove); but 
Madame Reybaud would claim no at- 
tention to-day. Modern art has rightly 
taught us to beware of too much pictur- 
esque situation ; no charm of style, no 
dramatic touches, make up to us for 
fidelity of creation in portraiture. But 
it is because she has something of great 
interest to give us in this way that she 
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will not be forgotten. She is well 
versed in the old matter of women’s 
hearts: ‘*Ces profondeurs inconnues 
que nul regard humain n’explora ja- 
mais entitrement,’? as she writes. 
Without analysis, she still works be- 
neath the surface, to bring forth subtle 
traits which appeal in the creation from 
the author’s experience to our own. 
These traits of women are what make 
her Couvent des Annonciades in Paris, 
her Chateau de Malpeire in Provence, 
as vivid to us as a country house of 
Meredith’s. 

In taking a last century subject for a 
novel the author has this advantage — 
he finds concentration of feeling hardly 
existing in days of railways. We need 
not quote our “ Esmond,” our ‘ Denis 
Duval,” or any of our historical novels 
of genius to dismiss the French critic 
De Goncourt’s dictum that he who 
takes for his novel a subject out of the 
past, writes a book condemned to die. 
We have a modern instance at hand — 
“Esther Vanhomrigh.’? The vitality 
and pathos of this picture of exclusive 
devotion owes much to the setting by 
which the art of the author depicts re- 
fined people leading a life of as many 
limitations as if they were boors, and 
showing how easily the heart became 
an altar and sentiment a vestal virgin. 

The Englishwoman touches only 
upon the chord of love ; Madame Rey- 
baud knows also how to make vibrate 
the chord of religion. To begin with 
‘¢ Félise,’’? the first volume of ‘ Les 
Anciens Couvents de Paris.” 

Félise was the daughter of a mur- 
derer. Never was secret better kept. 
She was sent as a child from Provence, 
where the tragedy took place, to the 
Couvent des Annonciades in Paris. 
No one, least of all Félise herself, 
knew her story — always excepting the 
father confessor, who held many 
strings in his hand. She had a large 
dot ; the time came for her to choose 
between the veil and the world; she 
chose the world. Living with an aunt, 
whose existence, crushed by the family 
disgrace, was spent in secrecy and aus- 
terity, Félise met her love at her first 
and only ball. She was sought in mar- 
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riage, and persuaded her aunt to give 
an audience to the Marquis de Gan- 
dale. The aunt refused all offers for 
her niece; pressed for a reason, she 
disclosed the terrible secret: Félise’s 
father was broken on the wheel at 
Toulouse, like a common murderer. 
Monsieur de Gandale’s family and 
name were dearer to him than Félise 
and her fortune ; he bowed profoundly, 
and, with knee touching the ground, 
asked pardon from the woman he had 
forced to this disgraceful avowal. Fé- 
lise had overheard all—and knowing 
the rival who was to supplant her, said 
to her aunt: ** Take me back to the 
Annonciades — my place is there — for 
I feel that I have the blood of my 
father in my veins.”? The father con- 
fessor, who knew all from the first, re- 
ceived her at the convent door. ‘* Come, 
my child,’? he says, ‘we have always 
expected your return.”’ 

The originality of Félise’s character 
lies in its union of coldness and passion 
and in the phases of reaction which it 
presents. Her convent life is full of 


moods —few transports, long seasons 


of dryness. We learn something of 
them in ‘Le Cadet de Colobriéres ”’ 
(the second story of the series of ‘* Les 
Anciens Couvents de Paris”), which 
also ends in the Couvent des Annon- 
ciades. But neither of these two nov- 
els is at all equal in the treatment to 
*¢ Clémentine,”’ the third of the series. 
Three Parisian women are living to- 
gether in the country; the three are 
possessed by one exclusive thought, 
for all three—the handsome widow, 
the old maid, and the young Clémen- 
tine, modeste, fitre, divinement belle — 
are secretly and passionately devoted 
to their only neighbor, Monsieur de 
Champguérin, who owns an estate near 
them. His grand figure dominates the 
little salons of the chateau ; his speeches 
ring with the ascendancy and charm of 
the man of the world. The three sepa- 
rate chains of incident which bind the 
women to him are given to us in such 
a manner as to make us feel the inev- 
itableness, the absoluteness, and the 
delicacy of the passion in each case. 
The crisis comes. The despot of their 
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fate is the old Marquis de Farnoux, a 
retired courtier, on whom all their for- 
tunes depend. The description of his 
reign at the chateau —his whole por- 
trait, in fact —is one of Madame Rey- 
baud’s masterpieces, full of irony, to 
which her picture of the high-minded 
ladies kneeling and praying at the 
news of his death, adds the finishing 
touch. It is then, at the reading of his 
will, that we hear the announcement of 
the secret marriage of Monsieur de 
Champguérin with the widow, the 
calm and impenetrable Baronne de 
Barjavel. The only direct declaration 
of love that Clémentine has ever re- 
ceived has been torn from Champ- 
guérin in the presence of her two 
aunts, one of them his wife. This is 
the first ‘* great moral commotion ”’ in 
the heart of Clémentine, breaking so 
suddenly into all the * bitter joys” 
(apres bonheurs) of her first passion, 
that the shock sends her back to her 
Paris convent, this time as a nun. 

To Félise, love came as part of the 
love of name and position, of the joie 
de vivre. Clémentine, on the contrary, 
had rejected all these for Champguérin. 
She had refused the hand of her cousin, 
and with it the marquis’s fortune. 
Champguérin was poor; she had been 
ready to live and die for him only. 

For fifteen years in her convent 
she continues to keep this ideal intact 
in her heart. It was at the end of 
these fifteen years that Champguérin 
presented himself at the grating of 
the convent. The brief but admirable 
morning scene is introduced by a night 
at a gaming-house, one of the eigh- 
teenth-century contrasts which Ma- 
dame Reybaud delights to describe. 
He had cast off all those refinements oz 
rank and leisure which made him so 
fascinating when, at La Roche Far- 
noux, he aspired to the fortune of the 
old marquis. He had become a rake 
and a libertine. Ruined by play, that 
night he had watched the dawn over 
Paris from the door of the convent of 
the Dames du Saint Sacrement. The 
prioress, Mére St. Anastase — formerly 
Clémentine — is ending her vigil before 
the Holy Sacrament. Champguérin is 
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admitted after matins. The prioress, 
who has long had charge of his only 
child, Alice de Champguérin, is entitled 
to hand him over a sum of money 
he has come to borrow. But as she 
does so, as his changed aspect, the 
humiliation of his position, the ser- 
vility of his action, strike on her eyes 
and soul —all at once the idol breaks 
in her heart, and for months afterwards 
deadness and dryness beset her in her 
very prayers. Yet even in a nun’s 
garb the grande dame in Clémentine 
smiles at us, like some portrait of 
Gainsborough’s reassuring us about hu- 
man nature, full of frankness and 
good-will, though with uncompromis- 
ing disdain for life’s commonplace. 
The maitre d’hétel and the lady’s-maids 
whom she left at the chateau had not 
understood her choice ; such persons 
are not idealists. 

Our final impression of her is in the 
convent parlor, when her cousin, who 
once had loved her, is betrothed to 
Alice de Champguérin. On the day of 
the wedding, in the chapel of the 
Dames du Saint Sacrement, when the 


dazzling couple, surrounded by dark- 
veiled nuns, have left the choir, Clé- 
mentine has recovered all her liberty of 
heart ; yet it is the last renunciation. 
When the procession files out, leaving 
her standing in the choir, she is able to 
say: “A présent, Seigneur, daignez 


prendre mon ame. Ne me repoussez 
pas,— Vous savez qu'il n’appartient 
plus qu’& Vous.”’ 

It would be impossible for the most 
ardent sympathizer with the subjects 
treated in the ‘* Anciens Couvents de 
Paris’ to find anything like a moral 
aim in Madame Reybaud’s art. If any 
truth is pointed by these stories, it is 
that there is nothing true in life but the 
paradox of love. But Madame Rey- 
baud knows well how the human para- 
dox expands into the divine, and she 
has stamped this conviction upon her 
books. No study of Madame Reybaud 
would indeed be complete without a 
word upon her picture of the Church, 
of which her intimate knowledge gives 
her authority to speak. No pale com- 
promise satisfies her ; Clémentine and 
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Misé Brun — splendid organizations 
whose health the author delights to 
depict — opened like flowers to the sun 
of life, to find the counterpart of their 
aspiration in the Catholic Church 
alone. But it is not only the renuncia- 
tion of the convent—as in Clémen- 
tine’s case —which Madame Reybaud 
understands ; she does full justice to 
all simple heroism, and in Misé Brun 
we see it brought before us, not with 
the cloister, but the marriage vow. It 
is evident that she identifies Catholi- 
cism — Christianity itself — with ascet- 
icism, and asceticism is full of terrible 
reality to her mind — not the least part 
of it the puerility of the convent, as 
depicted for instance round the stormy 
Félise. Here and there the description 
is relieved by smiling bits of Renais- 
sance-like contrast, which reveal the 
cheerful pagan in Madame Reybaud ; 
whilst in ** Mademoiselle de Malpeire ”’ 
she gives us the scepticisme amer of 
the century with its half-generous im- 
pulses. 

The superb Mademoiselle de Mal- 
peire (only child of an orthodox baron 
and a high-heeled marquise) married 
a peasant on the eve of the French 
Revolution, a Hercules of the village 
green, who won the prize at the sports 
year by year. Mademoiselle de Mal- 
peire is introduced studying philos- 
ophy ; she had read ‘La Nouvelle 
Héloise,’? and was intellectually pene- 
trated by revolutionary ideas. Nobody 
suspected her real feelings, least of all 
the lover whom her parents had chosen 
for her, the perfect aristocrat who 
loved her ardently. In the presence 
of them all she announced her passion 
and her resolve to marry the plebeian 
Pinatel, and, cursed by the baron, she 
left her home. We follow her from 
the castle to the cottage ; the one she 
may have found enervating, but the 
other was intolerable. She murdered 
Pinatel after a sordid scene, and was 
condemned by impartial revolutionists 
to imprisonment with hard labor. 
Years after she was liberated in con- 
sideration of her good conduct, and 
became the servant of the fortunate 
Dom Gérusac of Provence, who 
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thenceforth added to his luck in being 
an antiquarian and a free Benedictine, 
the possession of an invaluable ser- 
vant of impenetrable taciturnity. 
Analysis can only blunder. All mas- 
terpieces need the perfection of natural 
detail which works on our imagination 
the whole time the story is telling. For 
instance, when we begin in the house 
of the old antiquarian, there hangs 
over his dining-room mantel-shelf the 
portrait of an unknown lady which he 
picked up at a sale, together with a 
pair of candelabra and Sévres teacups. 
His nephew, an undergraduate who 
was with him for the vacation, falls in 
love with the picture —so deeply that 
he cannot speak of it—and the reader 
gradually finds himself succumbing to 
the same fascination. It is only later 
that we discover the portrait to be that 
of Madeleine de Malpeire, in all the 
splendor of her early youth, and all the 
charm of her mysterious reserve. And 
for these many years the taciturn old 
Madelon, shrivelled and repellent, has 
been waiting at table in the same room, 
in full sight of her former self. It 


would be impossible for Nemesis, the 
fait accompli of poetic justice, to be 
brought before us more simply and yet 


more successfully. We find ourselves 
in turn pitying and hating. Yet is it 
hate? We certainly all of us admire 
Mademoiselle de Malpeire in her youth, 
when shuts herself up with her 
** TTistoire philosophique des deux In- 
des,’ in order to escape from her silly 
mother ; we hope she had many a quiet 
read as an old servant in the library of 
Dom Gérusac. But then again we are 
so closely put in touch with the dear 
*““teacup times ’’ and elegancies, by 
the atmosphere of the story, that we 
are fully in the mood to sympathize 
with the noble feelings of despair in 
the little society that received the an- 
nouncement of her passion. 

The subject is one of the most 
thorny in fiction ; a woman’s marriage 
with an inferior in education. In de- 
picting such a situation — probable as 
it must be —it seems almost impossible 
to escape a vein of sentimental com- 
monplace, or of trite theory, which is 


she 
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worse still, for our interest in the 
woman. Now there was, as we have 
said, something of theory in Made- 
moiselle de Malpeire’s passion. She 
had studied ** La Nouvelle Héloise,’’ of 
which Jean Jacques Rousseau himself 
said : ** Celle qui lit ce livre est une 
lille perdue.”? She rebelled against the 
enervating life of the chateau. She 
had heard her parents hissed by the 
peasants as they entered the parish 
church. But she had no commonplace 
or sentimental illusions about her 
future with Pinatel. She threw away 
the gracious ease of a woman of the 
world — but (arid and sensual though 
her nature doubtless was) she had 
espoused the idea of freedom, and she 
married an intellectual conception ; her 
clever mind loved detachment, and she 
determined to live with her husband in 
solitariness of spirit. But the house- 
top was impossible, and the brawling 
woman, in the shape of her mother-in- 
law, brought about the crisis. We can 
see how her strange courage and 
tenacity carried her through convict 
life, how Mademoiselle de Malpeire 
came out of it with pride unbroken, 
and how as a hard-working old woman 
of sixty she still possessed, in spite of 
all things, a sibylline fascination. 

M. Emile Montégut, who wrote 
‘* Mademoiselle de Malpeire est l’ceuvre 
capitale et tout & fait importante de 
Madame Reybaud,” has loyally pointed 
out since that Gustav Droz in his last- 
century story of ‘ Les Etangs”’ has 
borrowed from it.) Lady Waterford 
has given to it one of her most grace- 
ful illustrations. But the book which 
created a furore at the time, is out of 
print at this day, while ‘* Misé Brun ” 
can be had at every French bookstall 
or railway station for one franc fifty 
centimes. 

And it would not be necessary to 
speak of Misé Brun here, but that the 
methods widely differing, by which 
each novelist succeeds in touching the 
heart by story, must always be well 
worth study. And we think that it 
will be found that like Jeanie Deans 
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formerly, like Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes to-day, Misé Brun strikes us by 
the unconscious heroism to which 
learned and common respond alike. 
In the stories of these the surround- 
ings bring out the spontaneous nature 
of the sacrifice. And in ‘** Misé Brun,” 
with the picture of the austere bowr- 
geois interior and the surrounding na- 
tive romance of old Provence, every 
touch serves to show that the dreadful 
problem raised by passion in Misé 
Brun’s life, the simple Christian rule 
that solved it, were both true, and part 
of the old traditional virtue and the old 
traditional romance of which Misé 
Brun is the living type. We only 
quote the description of her character : 
** Misé Brun was the being nature cre- 
ates on her day of munificence, lavish- 
ing her rarest and most dangerous gifts 
(plus redoutables dons). She had a 
simple and tender heart, a strong im- 
agination, the instinct of high things, 
aptness for enjoyments of the mind, 
but also all passionate impulses and a 
strong need for poetry in life. Such a 


nature placed in favorable conditions 
for its. development would assuredly 


have left the ordinary paths of exist- 
ence. Such a woman brought up in a 
certain world would have had probably 
a stormy destiny ; but fate seemed to 
have shielded Misé Brun against her 
own tendencies by cradling her in an 
obscure home and enclosing her in the 
narrow circle of middle-class life. Air 
and sun had been wanting to this grand 
flower. It had expanded in the shade, 
with less vivid color therefore and 
fainter scent. But the very obscurity 
in which it had grown had _ preserved 
it, and Misé Brun had not been touched 
by the storms of another atmosphere 
more brilliant than her own.”’ 

The French language has not a more 
pathetic story than that of Misé Brun. 
Madame Reybaud knew the cruel, un- 


faltering line at the close, which fixes | 


the story of life in the mind like 
death. But it is a poor kind of faith 
which is too much affected by earth’s 
tragedies, and Madame Reybaud found 
in her last-century subjects a strong 
antidote to sickliness. 
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She also found this antidote in her 
own daily life. As we read these burn- 
ing stories, we constantly ask ourselves, 
* And who was Madame Reybaud ?” 
Had she and her ancestors tasted the 
ennui of Clémentine’s chateau? Was 
she a grande dame who had acquired 
all the culture abounding in her books ? 
Provencgale we know her — lady of the 
ancien régime we fancy her —until we 
learn that she was the daughter of a 
country doctor in Aix of the university, 
Dr. Arnaud by name. 

She was born and bred in sunny 
Aix, in Provence. There must have 
| lingered long the traditions of the old 
| society and burned fiercely the passions 
}of the new. Dr. Arnaud was a Lib- 
| eral of 1830; Thiers and Mignet, her 
| fellow-townsmen, were the comrades of 
her youth, whom she afterwards de- 
| scribed as the Orestes and Pylades 
‘of the Liberal party. She married 
| Charles Reybaud, a political writer, 
| closely associated with his brother 
Louis Reybaud, whose part in the rev- 
olution of 1848 is well known. Thus 
we find that she is no lady of the old 
school making concessions to the new, 
but a woman in whom the emotion of 
the past is an original force ; and, 
strangely enough, that emotion was a 
new thing in France, the land of revo- 
lutions, where there seems so much to 
feed it, but where such a feeling is 
connected with archeology, or perhaps 
with our mysterious English spleen. 

Madame Reybaud’s was the most 
spontaneous talent imaginable. She 
speaks in a letter to M. Montégut of 
having learned Spanish, because a 
friend of hers married and went to 
live in Spain. Her studies consequently 
led her to translate Spanish romances, 
and in this work she found her own 
talent. She went with her husband 
jand his brother to live in Paris —it 
was her old comrade Thiers who here 
introduced her to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for which she began to write 
|regularly. Charles and Louis Reybaud 
lived in the stream of revolutionary 
,excitement which culminated in 1848. 
| This does not seem to have affected the 
‘cool-headed Provencale at all. She 
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worked on with the humors of dou- 
airitres, priests, ramshackle gentils- 
hommes, and devout bourgeois always 
before her. Yet she was not wanting 
in enterprise, and attempted a conces- 
sion to the modern realist school in 
‘“¢ Faustine,’’ in which the heroine mar- 
ries a grocer, who dies on the barri- 
cades, whilst ‘‘ Héléne”? —a story of 
the revolution of 1848—also shows a 
moderate Liberal tendency. But it 
was a sort of literary idiosyncrasy of 
Madame Reybaud to be successful only 
with stories framed in the past life of 
France. She has been too much iden- 
tified in girls’ schools with one or two 


novels of Parisian life, which are the | 


palest shadows of her other works. 
She herself must have known where 
her strength lay. Her short stories, 
which would often furnish energetic 


episodes enough for half-a-dozen vol- | 
umes of another author, are presented | 
to us with conceptions of Van Eyck-| 
like detail and depth, which prevent | 
the weary invraisemblance of too much 
action. 
et Frangaises,” 


Claude Stocq in ‘ Espagnoles 
is a good instance of 
the same volume the little 
in **L’Avocat Lonbet’’ for 
Southern fury is unsurpassed. The 
** Nouvelles *’ conjributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes end with * L’oncle 
César”? and ** Le Cabaret de Gaubert,”’ 
inimitable old-world pictures, full of 
true Gallic salt and spirit of comedy. 
Molitre himself might have laughed 
at César Fauberton, Don Juan, and 
wealthy beau de province, who never 
made up his mind to marry till his heir 
fell in love, when he was seized with a 
vocation in the same direction, so vio- 
lent as to derange the plans of a whole 
town, and finally, of his own brain ; or 
le Marquis de Barbéjas, who only dined 
once a year, but spent his money when 
he did on the honor of his house. 

The rappel must have sounded often 
in Paris, and the barricades have béen 
four times raised whilst Madame Rey- 
baud’s bright mirror-stream of story 
flowed on, reflecting a life of which ske 
had just seen the end in her own child- 
hood’s Provence. 

To go back a little in her biography, 
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she was emerging from childhood when 
Napoleon went to Elba. She must 
have been observant ai the Restora- 
tion. Dowagers and priests played a 
great part in the much chastened 
society of that time. The chateaux of 
Provence on their perches had been 
pulled down by the Revolution ; but 
the émigrés returned to live in the 
sunny towns, the pious bourgeoisie re- 
tained the old stamp. And then there 
were the nuns. We hear of a certain 
Paris convent of the old aristocratic 
sort, whereof the confraternity having 
taken refuge in Aix in Provence, 
brought all the stories of good society, 
with many old customs unknown, we 
are told, to the modern convent. 

All who read * Les Anciens Couvents 


|de Paris”? or * Le Moine de Chaalis ”’ 


(one of the best, in M. Montégut’s esti- 
mation), must be struck by the mellow 
irony as of an eye-witness, which 
abounds in the eighteenth-century pic- 
tures. The author is penetrated with 
the humors of the ancien régime. The 
enriched courtiers prostrate before the 
benefactor, happy and sometimes en- 
vied, far away from their chateaux ; 
the dying out noblesse in the depths of 
the provinces, with all the stiffness and 
inconvenience of their stately motto, 
Noblesse oblige, are described with 
familiarity, homely point, sympathetic 
insight, while the budding republicans 
came in for their share of the comedy. 
Or let us turn to *¢ Le Cadet de Co- 
lobriéres.’? Here we have a complete 
vista of the eighteenth century. Salons 
abound — beautiful in architecture, bare 
of furniture; the smart, high-heeled 
shoes tap on the red-tiled floors ; the 
traveliing merchants come to the cha- 
teau and are received in the dining- 
room by the high-born lady ; pedlars 
are heroes, and curés condone runaway 
matches ; the beaux esprits of the town 
imagine the country a wilderness of 
wolves ; Paris is enchantingly cireum- 
scribed by the Seine ; the post-chaise 
drives up to the convent door and 
deposits the noble novice, amid the 
rebellious murmurs of the spectators, 
in whom are already fermenting the 
Every- 
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thing is touched with the lightest stroke 
of the brush, and with limpid percep- 
tion. In ‘* Le Moine de -Chaalis’’ we 
find animate pictures of Benedictine 
existence, notably the old monk, with- 
out vocation, still rebellious and still 
punished ; moine athée, in whom the 
Christian has completely died, but not 
le gentilhomme. For when the Revolu- 
tion opens the door of the monastery 
and he receives back the dress, sword, 
and valuables left on the day of his 
impulsive farewell to the world — and 
when life is once more open to him, he 
is disgusted with the violation of the 
laws of property and establishment, 
and, after a short contemplation of the 
deeds of the Terror, retires to end his 
days in an Italian monastery. 

Madame Reybaud’s priests, indeed, 
are a chapter to themselves, scattered 
up and down her works. We recom- 
mend the conversation in ‘* Misé Brun ”’ 
with the simple confessor as a good 
example of her natural expression of 
subtle things. As for her heroes, they 
are stamped with the pride and respect 
of the eighteenth century. We see 
them, whether in the castle or the 
office, devoted to the established order, 
generous yet precise, full of verve and 
humor. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that each of her best stories has 
a woman for its principal character. 
Yet, let it be well understood, the faded 
charm of antiquity is not the note of 
these works. Madame Reybaud is no 
painter in pastel. Amateurs of Sévres 
egg-shell and celadon—made by the 
hands of starving workmen for a Du 
Barry to “live up to’? —lovers of lace 
ruffles and jabots, worked in the silence 
of convents by nuns, to be destroyed 
perhaps by a roué in an orgy — will find 
such contrasts of the aristocratic hey- 
day described in many a delicate 
vignette, but only by the way. It is 
the psychology of the last century —its 
religion and its rebellion —that are 
revealed to us by the stories, and make 
her women appeal to us so vividly to- 
day. 

Tragic as are Madame Reybaud’s 
endings in story, she had a cheerful 
philosophy, we are told, in common 
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life. Ilwyapas de mal irrémédiable, 
was a favorite maxim with her. We 
like to fancy that she brought to family 
life the cool head and warm heart 
which are as indispensable to success 
as to achievement in any art. 
Political discussion must have reigned 
in the household when Charles Rey- 
baud was host and Louis Reybaud 
guest through the Second Republic and 
Empire. Madame Reybaud can never 
have been a very good partisan at the 
political dinner-table. But a remark- 
able union of justice and tolerance ani- 
mates this Frenchwoman’s work. And 
we may believe that she was none the 
less a sympathizing friend amid the 
hopes and fears of her circle, because 
she wrote ** Clémentine ”’ in 1848, and 
the daily task led her to picture calmly 
the austere charm of the Catholic 
Church and the old heraldic forces ; 
whilst the ** inward eye” and * bliss of 
solitude’? kept in Revolutionary Paris 
such a faithful vision of the humors 
and aspirations of Old Provence. 


From The Leisure Hour, 
CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

THE case of the Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland last year drew much atten- 
tion to her offence, which was desig- 
nated ** Contempt of Court.’? She was 
sentenced by Sir Francis Jeune, the 
president of the Probate and Divorce 
Court, to pay a fine of £250 and to pass 
six weeks in retirement in her Maj- 
esty’s prison at Holloway. Whilst ex- 
amining, with the court’s permission, 
certain writings in the custody of the 
court, the duchess came upon a paper 
which, as she alleged, she, rightly or 
wrongly, conceived herself bound by 
wifely concern for her dead husband’s 
honor to destroy. Acting under this 
impression, she put the paper into the 
fire, without any attempt to conceal the 
act, and doing so committed a serious 
contempt of court. 

The interest taken in this case led 
many people to wish for fuller informa- 
tion respecting contempts of court. 
Besides the ordinary and obvious in- 
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stances of misconduct or misbehavior 
in courts of law, or towards judges as 
administrators of law, a large class of 
misdemeanors are included in the wide 
—we had almost said vague —term 
‘*¢ contempt of court.” 

For instance, it is usually said that 
there is no longer imprisonment for 
debt in England. True ; but if a judge 
makes order for payment of a debt by 
instalments, and one of the payments 
is not made, the debtor is liable to im- 
prisonment for *‘ contempt of court.”’ 

The charge can be made, not only 
for disrespect to judges, but for disre- 
spect to subordinate officials of the 
courts. An amusing instance recently 
occurred. <A sheriff’s officer went to 
the house of the speaker to deliver a 
summons for the great man to attend 
as a witness in a trial. The butler re- 
fused to receive the document, and 
threatened to eject the officer of the 
law, who told the butler he would be 
guilty of ‘*contempt of court” if he 
laid a hand on him. The noise in the 
hall brought out the speaker, to whom 
the officer quietly handed the sum- 
mons. 

It is familiarly known that a news- 
paper is guilty of ‘* contempt ”’ in pub- 
lishing any opinion of its own that 
could be thought likely to influence the 
verdict of any case sub judice. This 
form of ‘*contempt of court’? has 
taken root in our remotest colonies. 
We read that the editor or manager 
of a Melbourne newspaper was sen- 
tenced to seven days’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £100 for publishing the 
evidence taken before the grand jury 
in proceedings relating to one of the 
Australian banks then in trouble. 
The publication of this evidence was 
punished as a case of contempt of 
court. 

These instances, a few out of many 
of recent occurrence, make it clear that 
the offence called contempt of court is 


of very various kinds, and certainly no | 


less frequent in the present than in 
former times. 

Speaking of the various kinds of con- 
tempt that were firmly corrected by the 
court over which he presided, Lord 
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Hardwicke remarked in the case of the 
printer of the St. James’s Evening Post 
(Atkyns ii., p. 471), “* There are three 
different sorts of contempt. One kind 
of contempt is scandalizing the court 
itself. There may be likewise a con- 
tempt of this court in abusing parties 
who are concerned in cases here. There 
may also be a contempt of this court in 
prejudicing mankind against persons be- 
fore the cause is heard.”’? Blackstone and 
other juridical authors say much of the 
various malfeasances that are checked 
and punished as contempts by judges 
of the Supreme Courts and by justices 
at Assizes. But I am not aware of any 
definition of contempt of court that is 
at the same time so comprehensive and 
concise as the definition given by Mr. 
James Francis Oswald in his excellent 
book on ** Contempt of Court, Commit- 
tal and Attachment, and Arrest upon 
Civil Process”? (William Clowes and 
Sons, Limited, 1892). ‘* Speaking gen- 
erally,’ says the author of this sound 
and thoughtful treatise, ‘‘ contempt of 
court may be said to be constituted by 
any conduct that tends to bring the 


authority and administration of the law 
into disrespect or disregard, or to inter- 
fere with, or prejudice, parties litigant 
or their witnesses during the litiga- 


tion.” To publish in pamphlet or 
newspaper comments on a legal cause 
before it has come to a hearing, or 
whilst it is still being heard, is to com- 
mit a contempt of court, because the 
practice of publishing such premature 
comments may defeat justice, or at 
least impede its course, by * prejudic- 
ing mankind against persons before the 
cause is heard.”? To assault or other- 
wise insult a judge, either in his court 
or its immediate precinct, is a contempt 
of court because to do so tends to lower 
his authority in the regard of those 
who come to him for justice. To cre- 
ate a disturbance in a court of justice 
is an act of contempt because the dis- 
turbance tends to bring the court into 
discredit, and to impede the transaction 
of its proper business. To deter or at- 
tempt to deter a solicitor, or a juror, or 
a witness by menace from discharging 
faithfully and efficiently his duty in a 
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court of justice, is to commit a con- 
tempt of court because the administra- 
tion of justice requires that solicitors, 
jurors, and witnesses should discharge 
their respective functions under favor- 
able conditions. For the same reason 
it is acontempt of court for a person to 
offer solicitors, jurors, and witnesses 
money or any other reward for neglect- 
ing to do their appointed work in the 
interest of suitors. 

Whilst the various acts that consti- 
tute contempts of court are too many to 
be enumerated here, the neglects or 
misdemeanors of omission that may be 
dealt with by judges as contempts of 
court are no less numerous. For ex- 
ample, every officer of a court who fails 
to do a duty devolving upon him in his 
official capacity is in respect to the par- 
ticular neglect guilty of a contempt, for 
which he may be punished at the dis- 
cretion of the court. The omission of 
a solicitor to pay money into court in 
obedience to an order for its payment 
and a suitor’s neglect to obey a judicial 
requirement are contempts of court, 
because such remissness or disobedi- 
ence may bring the court into social 
disregard, and necessarily tends in 
some degree to impede the course of 
justice. By bearing in mind that 


every action, and every forbearance | 


from action, that tends to lower the 
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corum persist in making a noise when 
they have been thus called to order, 
they are guilty of graver contempt, 
which the presiding judge is quick to 
stay and punish by ordering that the 
court be cleared of the disturbers. To 
persist in making uproar when this 
order has been given, or, still worse, to 
offer any kind of resistance to officers 
in the execution of the order, is to 
commit a contempt that is properly 
punished by the arrest and committal 
to prison of the offender or offenders. 
Blackstone says: ‘The most fla- 
grant kind of contempt of court is 
direct, and consists in some open and 
spontaneous insult or resistance to the 
persons of the judges or the powers of 
the court” (vide ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
Book IY., c. 20). If wild Prince Hal 
(in his later time Henry V.) made the 
uproar and attempt to rescue a prisoner 
which he is alleged by Sir Thomas 
Elyot in **The Governor’? (1534) to 
have made in the Court of King’s 
Bench, he was guilty of ‘¢the most 
flagrant kind of contempt of court,” 
and was most properly committed to 
prison for the offence by the presiding 
judge, Chief Justice Gascoigne, who 
has been so extravagantly extolled by 
historians and poets for the mere per- 
formance of his manifest duty. But as 


ithere is no official record of the occur- 


authority and credit of the law, or to| 


interfere with or prejudice litigants or 
their witnesses during litigation, is 
either a distinct contempt of court or at 
least an irregularity savoring of con- 
tempt, the intelligent reader will expe- 
rience no great difficulty in discovering 
and realizing for himself the various 
offences which judges are authorized 
to stay and correct by summary process 
for the orderly and effectual transac- 
tion of the business of their respective 
courts. 

The mildest and least reprehensible 


of all the various contempts of court | 


occurs when strong excitement causes 
the persons present at a trial to speak 
together in a way that, without rising 
to scandalous uproar, moves the officers 
of the court to cry aloud for silence. 
When the offenders against curial de- 





rence, as the earliest account of the 
matter appeared some hundred and 
twenty-five years after the approximate 
date of the alleged incident, and as Sir 
Thomas Elyot gives no authority for 
the statement, critical students are cer- 
tainly justified in questioning whether 
Prince Hal offended and suffered for 
his offence, in the manner set forth by 
the not authoritative writer of Henry 
VIIL.’s time. It is needless to say that 
Shakespeare’s apparent belief of the 
anecdote is no reason why students in 
this period of historical research should 
regard the dubious tradition as a piece 
of sound history. 

By ‘‘ standing mute,” i.e., forbearing 
to speak when he is called upon to 
confess or plead ‘not guilty’? to an 
indictment, a prisoner commits a con- 


i 
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tempt of court that was in former time 
punished by the offender’s immediate 
consignment to the peine forte et dure, 
the hideous and revolting discipline by 
which the culprit was pressed to death 
under heavy weights put upon his 
extended body for having interfered 
with the course of justice by forbearing 
to do what the court required him to 
do. Asa prisoner on his arraignment 
for any felony short of high treason 
could avoid forfeiture, and so save his 
offspring from extreme destitution by 
forbearing to confess or plead, this 
contempt of court was of frequent oc- 
currence in the criminal courts before 
the twelfth year of George III.’s reign, 
in which year it was enacted ‘ that 
every person who, being arraigned for 
felony or piracy, should stand mute or 
not answer directly to the offence 
should be convicted of the same,’’ a 
provision that was superseded by the 
statute 7 and 8 George IV., c. 28, s. 1, 
which enacted that “if any person 
being arraigned for treason, felony, 
piracy, or misdemeanor shall stand 
mute of malice, or will not answer 
directly to the indictment or informa- 
tion, it shall be lawful for the court if 
it think fit, to order the proper officer 
to enter a plea of, not guilty on behalf 
of such person, and the plea so entered 
shall have the same effect as if such 
person had actually pleaded the same.”’ 
To “stand mute’? under the stated 
circumstances still remains a contempt, 
though it has become a contempt 
which judges forbear to punish, now 
that they possess a more easy and less 
objectionable means of dealing with 
the offence and the offender. 


c. 





The record of what may be called a 


two-fold contempt of court is preserved | presiding in a court as 
in the Middlesex County Records of | personal representative 
At the Assize of | justice in the king’s name, 
held at the Justice Hall | subjects of the 


the time of James I. 
Gaol Delivery, 
of the Old Bailey on July 10 and divers 


of Court. 


Kyngesberry (Kingsbury) co., Middle- 
sex, on the twelfth day of June last. 
Robert Allaley was an old offender. 
He had already been convicted of 
capital felony, for which he had re- 
ceived the king’s conditional pardon, 
the condition of the pardon being that 
he should henceforth be of peaceful 
bearing towards the said lord the king, 
and all his lieges. On his arraignment 
for the felony done at Kingsbury, 
Robert Allaley, instead of confessing 
the charge or pleading ‘not guilty,” 
stood mute, and for that contempt of 
court was forthwith committed to the 
peine forte et dure, in the execution of 
which sentence he would have been 
stripped of nearly all his clothing 
thrown upon his back on the ground of 
a dungeon, bound fast with cords, and 
slowly pressed to death with heavy 
weights. The culprit escaped this pun- 
ishment for a comparatively common 
contempt of the criminal court through 
his sudden and impulsive perpetration 
of a second and more unusual contempt 
—at least more unusual at the Old 
Bailey. 

Obeying the order of the court, the 
gaoler of Newgate, one Robert Kem- 
micke, was in the act of leading Allaley 
to the appointed dungeon, when the 
latter, in a sudden gust of rage, turned 
on the officer and struck him. To 
strike a blow either in the king’s pal- 
ace or its precinct, the same sovereign 
lord being then present in the palace, 
was an offence punishable with the loss 
of the offender’s right hand. Every 
high court of justice was in the eye of 
the law one of the sovereign’s palaces. 
Moreover, it was sound legal doctrine 
that, when any judge of Assize was 
his sovereign’s 
, and dispensing 
all loyal 
same dread sovereign 
| were bound to regard his Majesty as 


following days of the seventh regnal | being then and there present, and to 


year of James I., 
man, was arraigned on an indictment 
charging him and other persons with 
having stolen divers household goods 
and chattels from the dwelling-house 
of Humfrey Lyne, gentleman, at 


Robert Allaley, yeo- | 


| 


regard all things then and there done 
as done in the king’s presence. 

It followed that, besides being a con- 
tempt of court, the blow given by Rob- 
ert Allaley to Robert Kemmicke was 
an act of contempt against the king 
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himself. By the act of violence offered 
to the gaoler within the king’s palace, 
Robert Allaley had forfeited his right 
hand. Yet more, by the same act of 
violence Robert Allaley had forfeited 
the pardon of his previous felony, 
which had been granted under condi- 
tion that he should henceforth bear 
himself peacefully towards all the 
king’s lieges. Seeing these points of 
the culprit’s case, the court gave judg- 
ment forthwith that Robert Allaley’s 
right hand should then and there be 
cut off, and that immediately after los- 
ing his hand he should, out of regard 
to his previous conviction and the for- 
feited pardon, be hung at the gate of 
the Justice Hall, for the edification of 
all persons passing along the Old 
Bailey. This sentence was carried 
out. The wretched man’s right hand 
was cut off in the presence of his 
judges, and a few minutes later his 
lifeless body dangled at the end of a 
rope at the gate of a court-house. 


A recent case of what Blackstone 
calls ‘*the most flagrant kind of con- 
tempt of court’’ occurred in March, 
1877, in one of the Courts of Chancery. 
In that year and month Vice-Chancel- 
lor Malins was in the act of leaving his 
court in Lincoln’s Inn, a court adjoin- 
ing the similar chamber in which the 
still surviving Vice-Chancellor Bacon 
used to mete out justice to suitors, 
when a citizen of the United States 
threw an egg at him. Returning to his 
seat in a court that was greatly excited 
by so unseemly an incident, the vice- 
chancellor ordered that the man should 
be arrested, and then proceeded to 
commit him to prison. The misde- 
meanant having been removed from 
the court, Vice-Chancellor Malins made 
light of the affair by observing with 
piquaat and seasonable pleasantry that 
the egg must surely have been intended 
for his brother Bacon. When he had 
passed some five months in prison, the 
perpetrator of this contempt was taken 
on board a ship bound for New York, 
and remitted to a country where repub- 
lican institutions and manners have 
trained our transatlantic cousins to sit 
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calmly in a court of justice whilst an 
angry suitor inveighs against the judge 
for being a worthless ‘‘ old hoss,’’ and 
emphasizes his more free than courte- 
ous strictures on judicial incapacity by 
throwing an onion or an old boot at the 
head of the valueless animal. 


Barristers, whilst speaking in the in- 
terest of their clients, are allowed a 
measure of elocutionary license that is 
denied to all other persons in a court of 
justice; but even they are liable to 
attachment and committal when they 
greatly exceed the limits of forensic 
propriety. Though the menace was 
not executed, the famous and admira- 
ble Erskine, who fought his way with 
dauntless courage and unsullied honor 
at the bar from penury to the woolsack, 
provoked from Mr. Justice Buller a 
threat of committal if he persisted in 
opposing the court on a question touch- 
ing the record of the verdict, by which 
a jury in the Shrewsbury Court-house 
had just declared the Dean of St. Asaph 
(Dean Shipley) ‘ guilty of publishing 
only,’ whilst they forebore to give any 
opinion as to the legal nature of the 
pamphlet, to wit, the famous Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’s ‘Dialogue between a 
Gentleman and a Farmer.”’ 

The vehement altercation between 
one of the most worthy judges and the 
most masterly advocate of George IIT.’s 
time closed in this manner : — 


Erskine: I desire your Lordship, sitting 
here as judge, to record the verdict as given 
by the jury. 

Mr. Justice Buller : You say he is guilty 
of publishing the pamphlet, and that the 
meaning of the innuendoes is as stated in 
the indictment. 

Juror: Certainly. 

Erskine: Is the word “only’’ to stand 
part of the verdict ? 

Juror: Certainly. 

Erskine: Then I 
corded. 

Mr. Justice Buller: Then the verdict 
must be misunderstood ; let me understand 
the jury. 

Erskine: The jury do understand their 
verdict. 

Mr. Justice Buller: 
interrupted. 


insist it shall be re- 


Sir, I will not be 
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Erskine: I stand here as an advocate for 
a brother-citizen, and I desire that the 
word ‘‘ only’’ may be recorded. 

Mr. Justice Buller: Sit down, sir; re- 
member your duty, or I shall be obliged to 
proceed in another manner. 

Erskine: Your Lordship may proceed in 
what manner you think fit; I know my 
duty as well as your Lordship knows yours. 
I shall not alter my conduct. 


Contempt 


Fortunately for his reputation, the 
judge yielded to the advocate’s stronger 
will, and forbore to repeat the menace 
of commitment. Had he committed 
Erskine for what Lord Campbell justly 
calls “this noble stand for the inde- 
pendence of the bar,” the incident 
would have enhanced the lustre of the 
audvocate’s splendid fame, and put a 
blot on the judge’s fair record. 

For several and weighty reasons 
judges are slow to reduce counsel to 
silence. How far barristers may go in 
the way of contemptuous resistance to 
judicial authority without incurring 
commitment, readers may learn by re- 
ferring to a full report of the famous 
Tichborne trial, and observing what 
license was permitted to Dr. Kenealy 
by a judge who certainly stood in no 
awe of that wrong-headed and rancor- 
ous barrister. 

The origin of tlie several powers ex- 
ercised by judges for the correction of 
contempts and the ordering of their 
courts being hidden from view by the 
mists of antiquity, nothing can be 
urged against the opinion of the jurists 
who maintain that in all probability the 
powers which are so likely to be abused, 
and in former times were so often 
abused by judges of a despotic temper 
and overbearing will, came into exist- 
ence at the first institution of the 
courts themselves. 

Speaking from his judicial seat of 
the greatest and most dangerous of 
those needful powers, that strong 
judge, sound lawyer, and_ excellent 
man, Sir George Jessel, master of the 
rolls, gave utterance to these memo- 
rable words : — 

It seems to me that this jurisdiction of 
committing for contempt, being practically 
arbitrary and unlimited, should be most 
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jealously and carefully watched and exer- 
cised, if I may say so, with the greatest 
reluctance and the greatest anxiety on the 
part of judges, to see whether there is no 
other mode, which is not open to the objec- 


| tion of arbitrariness, and can be brought 
to bear on the subject. 


I say that a judge 
should be most careful to see that the 
cause cannot be fairly prosecuted to a hear- 
ing, unless this extreme mode of dealing 
with persons brought before him on accusa- 
tions of contempt should be adopted. I 
have myself had on many occasions to 
consider this jurisdiction, and I have always 
thought that, necessary though it be, it is 
necessary only in the sense in which ex- 
treme measures are sometimes necessary to 
preserve men’s rights, that is, if no other 
remedy can be found. Probably that will 
be discovered after consideration to be the 
true measure of the exercise of the juris- 
diction. 


Sir George Jessel acted in accordance 
with the maxim and spirit of these 
thoughtful words when it devolved 
upon him to decide what course ought 
to be taken for the restraint and cor- 
rection of the doer of an especially 
outrageous contempt of court. In Feb- 
ruary, 1878 (just upon eleven months 
after the American fool threw the egg 
at Vice-Chancellor Malins), Sir George 
Jessel was in the act of entering the 
Rolls House, in order to discharge his 
judicial functions in the Rolls Court, 
when a disappointed and vindictive 
suitor drew a pistol from his pocket 
and fired it at the judge. Fortunately 
the attempt to destroy a most valuable 
life was futile. The ball having missed 
its mark, the miscreant was promptly 
arrested. The assault having been 
committed in the precinct of the Rolls 
Court, when the judge, though not ac- 
tually discharging any judicial function, 
was in the performance of his official 
duty, Sir George would have been jus- 
tified in proceeding against the culprit 
for so egregious a contempt by the ex- 
ercise of his arbitrary power. But Sir 
George wisely determined to leave the 
affair to the ordinary criminal law. 
Proceeded against by criminal indict- 
ment at the Central Criminal Court, 
the offender was dealt with effectively. 

JOuUN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
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From The Spectator. 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


And one, an English home, Grey twilight poured 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep ; all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient peace. 

TENNYSON, “ The Palace of Art.” 
:. 

How irresistibly a beautiful phrase 
arrests the attention, and how inerad- 
icably it insinuates itself into the in- 
most recesses of the memory! ‘A 
haunt of ancient peace.’? No verse is 
more rich in beautiful phrases than 
that of the exquisite poet to whom I 
find myself once again indebted for a 
captivating title. I have just returned 
from a driving-tour of some three hun- 
dred miles, and I saw many an En- 
glish home, many dewy pastures, dewy 
trees, and found all things in order 
stored. My road curved and zigzagged 
through Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Berkshire and Surrey, returning on 
itself to the first of these, and never 
a day came to an end but I slept in 
some haunt of ancient peace. 

But where is the good, or what the 


object, of visiting peaceful haunts if 
one does not visit them peacefully ? 
The fumus strepitusque of arailway train 
ill accord with “ blue spires of cottage 


smoke ’monug woodlands green,’”’ with 


fourteenth-century village churches, 
with the smell of carted hay and ripen- 
ing wheat, with architecture as old as 
the time of the Tudors, parks as an- 
cient as that of the Plantagenets, and 
with the first penumbral imitations of 
the eclipse autumn is preparing for yet 
shining and rounded summer. There 
are but three suitable ways of journey- 
ing through haunts of ancient peace. 
You may walk, you may ride, or you 
may drive. If you drive, there are 
again three courses open to you, but 
only one of them is in perfect harmony 
with your purpose. A drag, with its 
team, implies the presence of a goodly 
company, who are pretty sure, for the 
most part, to use the peacefulness of 
the country lanes as a background for 
the liveliness of their conversation. 
Against four wheels, a pair of horses, 
one companion, and a servant, I have 
nothing to urge, save that, though it is 
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an excellent way of going about the 
land, there is one better still. Two 
wheels, one horse, one companion, and 
no servant, reduce human incum- 
brance and material superfluity to van- 
ishing point. But in that case, your 
companion must be thoroughly congen- 
ial, and horse and trap should be your 
own ; and you must yourself care and 
know how a horse should be driven, 
fed, and groomed. It is very simple 
lore, or I should say it was simple, 
were it not that in these complex days 
I observe many simple things are no 
longer understanded of many learned 
people. ‘* Man and his steed ”’ is still, 
even in these traction-engine days, so 
natural a combination of forces and 
companionship. For a driving-tour of 
any length, you should have a horse 
you know better than yourself, and he 
must possess virtues you are hardly 
likely to be endowed with. He must 
be thoroughly sound in wind and limb, 
must have perfect manners, should go 
up to his bit yet not pull an ounce, trot 
or walk up and down his hills according 
as you desire, and be equal to covering 
forty miles in one day, and yet never 
be off his feed. He should be at once 
fresh yet hard when you start, and 
should be newly shod. One’s trap and 
tackle require equal attention, and are 
entitled to equal concern ; and if you 
only take the trouble to place the lug- 
gage where it ought to be, you may 
carry a considerable quantity of it with- 
out burdening your beast. A water- 
proof ulster and waterproof cap, two 
waterproof rugs, one for yourself and 
one to put over the exposed part of the 
luggage, and so disposed that should it 
rain the wet shall run into the road and 
not into the well of your vehicle, and, 
finally a luncheon-basket, complete, I 
think, the precautions one should take 
if one wants to conduct one’s driving- 
tour in comfort as well as in peace. 

It was under such conditions, and 
after such precautions, that two of us 
started on our driving-tour one morn- 
ing this last August at the easy hour of 
eleven, without fuss, hurry, or the im- 
perious command of ** Take your seats ! 
Train going on!’’? There was no fever 
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nor fume of departure, but a quiet, de- 
liberate getting under way, in keeping 
with the shimmering and _ windless 
morning. It had rained copiously in 
the night; but had I not heard the 
heavy pattering on the leaves, between 
one dream and another, I should hardly 
have known it, in such capital condi- 
tion were the roads, and so bright and 
spacious was the air. I remember the 
time when, at the first turn we took to 
the right, there once stood an old sign- 
post on which was written, in rapidly 
fading characters, ‘* A Summer Road to 
Sethersden.”’ It was a long, broad, 
grassy track, running straight between 
copses of Spanish chestnut, birch, and 
hazel, grown for hop-poles, and you 
had to be very careless alike of your 
springs and your bones, if you drove 
over it in the autumn or winter months. 
But it has long been made firm and 
hard, and it now receives the attention 
of the County Council. But the woods, 
pastures, and meadows that lie on 
either side of it, have lost nothing of 
their ancient rusticity; and many a 
time in the short days, — 


Over brown furrows wheels the lapwing 
white, 
And whistles tunely to the winter wind. 


That first forenoon of our expedition 
the ringdoves were cooing in full sum- 
mer content, and on the heavy clay, 
well pulverized by the drought of last 
year, and the dripping showers of this, 
spread ample fields of wheat, six feet 
high in the stem, and plump and prom- 
ising in the ear. The land is scarcely 
in the Weald, but partakes neverthe- 
less of its character, and reminds one 
of forest-clearings long ago. Some one 
has indicated forty-two villages in this 
district whose names have the instruc- 
tive termination “den.” I think I 
could add to the list, but will content 
myself with noting that those who 
abide in them always lay the accent on 
the final syllable. Thus it is not Béth- 
ersden, as most Englishmen would 
spontaneously pronounce, but Bethers- 
dén. It has, in bygone days, contrib- 
uted many an over-mantel to Kentish 
manor-houses from its gtey turbinated 
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marble, and not a few monumental 
effigies to Kentish chancels.. Now I 
think it contributes nothing save, by 
its picturesque garden-fronted cottages 
and its grey church-tower, to the gen- 
eral sense of quiet which broods over 
the landscape amid which it stands. 
Biddenden, five miles further on, is 
almost equally ‘*the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” though its vil- 
lagers, who still insist on distributing, 
on Easter Sunday, flat cakes stamped 
with the figures of the twin maids of 
Biddenden, ever and anon are greatly 
excited by the report that they are at 
last to be linked to the rest of the world 
by a railway, and will no longer have 
to travel to Staplehurst or Headcorn in 
search of it. But the rumor, often as 
it recurs, is never fulfilled, and Bidden- 
den cannot even boast a_ telegraph- 
office. 

The variety of English scenery must, 
I think, be as striking to every ob- 
server as the variety of English life. 
Now park succeeds to park, and comely 
domain marches with comely domain. 
Now country seats, with their wood- 
land amenity, cease, and only humble 
farmsteads and fitfully scattered roofs 
mark the residence of man. Anon, 
you find yourself traversing a long- 
stretching common, with its gorse, its 
heather, its bracken, and its loneliness. 
Starting, as we did, from a_ district 
where mansion and deer-park are per- 
haps the most noticeable features, we 
had driven for the better part of fifteen 
miles through a country where nothing 
of the kind is to be descried, and where 
village churches and here and there a 
picturesque cottage whose date it is 
difficult to assign constitute the main 
interest of the scene. You are always 
repaid for halting at the former ; and 
though one would be better pleased if 
one found their doors hospitably open, 
the key is always to be had for the 
asking. At Lamberhurst, where we 
baited on the first day, the key was 
handed to us, and we were left to make 
our way alone to the church, which is 
not in the village, butin private ground 
hard by, and all fee for the loan of it 
was refused. Both here and at Bid- 
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denden I noticed early eighteenth- 
century tombstones, with sententious 
Latin epitaphs, to the progenitors of 
folk who to-day are innocent of any 
dead language, or, indeed, of any living 
one save their own. They have re- 
verted, I presume, to a more primitive 
type of culture. It raised a smile, too, 
to read a long and eulogistic inscription 
to a husband on the main face of a 
sepulchral monument, and then to per- 
ceive, quite accidentally at the back of 
it, the briefest possible allusion to the 
wife, of whom it was simply stated that 
she was “virtuous and discreet.” I 
walked round to see if, on some still 
more obscure slab, it was not recorded 
that she was a good housekeeper. 
Not that one does not think to be 
“virtuous and discreet’? excellent 
things in woman, but one would rather 
the modesty were her own than the 
indication of the man’s sense of her 
due subordination. In the church at 
Penshurst, where we abode that first 
night, there is a monument to the 
fourth Countess of Leicester, and on it 
is recorded, presumably in obedience 


to her own wish, that ‘‘ Her sole desire 
was to make a good wife and good 


mother.’? Could there be a nobler am- 
bition? And shall I be forgiven if I 
add that when the little ‘* emancipat- 
ing’? hubbub of our day has subsided, 
the ineradicable instinct of women will 
re-echo that devout and humble vow ? 
All these old fourteenth - century 
churches, their nave, their chancel, 
their belfry, their silent sepulchres and 
brasses, their sometimes judicious but 
oftener misconceived restorations, their 
clamorous jackdaws, their circling 
swifts, their God’s-acre, with unsophis- 
ticated tags of pious rhyme and newly 
deposited tributes of flowers, are all of 
them haunts of ancient peace. After 
you have criticised a badly restored 
roodloft here, found fault with a sadly 
tampered-with clerestory there, and 
vented your sorrow over the uncon- 
scious desecration by some local or 
even world-known architect of win- 
dows that evidently were once early 
English, you insensibly fall into a mood 
of assent and unquestioning tranquil- 





lity. The genus loci is too strong for 
critical analysis. The prayers of cen- 
turies seem hovering around the place ; 
the loves of long ago are lying at your 
feet ; tradition has you in its soft and 
subduing embrace. Were it not for 
its thirteenth and fourteenth century 
churches, such a tract of country as I 
speak of would lack history and lose 
significance. As it is, they link it with 
the national annals and the national 
life. Without their churches the vil- 
lages, the hamlets, the solitary farm- 
steads, would seem to have no family 
tie, to be stolid and inarticulate. Com- 
munity of feeling is maintained by the 
grey church-tower they all can see ; 
community of pathos and pious seri- 
ousness by the churchyard which be- 
longs to and awaits them all. How 
comely are the graves, and how elo- 
quent of respect, even where they 
express the curious lack of tasteful 
instinct in a reverent race. The tomb- 
stones of the less well-to-do offend the 
least ; for want of means is often a 
sure protection against vulgarity. The 
plain slab, the plainly engraven name 
and date, and.then the simple flowers, 
the best they have, — how well these 
accord with the spot! Survivors less 
straitened in means sometimes plant 
geraniums, begonias, lobelias, and 
china-asters, in formal patterns above 
the graves of their dead, thereby pro- 
ducing an effect of painful incongruity. 
In the churchyard at Chiddingstone, 
whither we walked in the cool of the 
evening from Penshurst, I observed a 
singularly pleasing decoration to a 
grave. It took the place of a tomb- 
stone, and consisted of a shapely cross 
of golden yew in place of marble. I 
know not where one would find a more 
perfect haunt of ancient peace than 
Chiddingstone village seemed that quiet 
evening, with its church and rectory 
embosomed in trees of hoar antiquity 
and its old-world timber-houses, the 
two most picturesque of which are oc- 
cupied as shop and dwelling-house, I 
was surprised to find, by a_ village 
tradesman, to whose friendly and re- 
fined courtesy, as to that of his wife, 
we were indebted for being made free 
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of their attractive interior. 
quietude, an absence of controversy as 
of pretension, about the simpler domes- 


tic Jacobean architecture, that makes | 


one feel the builders of that period 
worked in the 
blessings of -peace. Yet read the date 
on the over-mantle of one of the sitting- 
rooms of the house I speak of, and you 


. . | 
perceive the timbers were hewn, and | 


the plaster filled in, but shortly before 
Cavalier and Roundhead were drawn 
up in battle against each other, and 


England was convulsed by civil war. | 


One lingered so long in this sequestered 
hamlet, that by the time we got back 
Penshurst Place had a preternaturally 
grave look in the deepening twilight, 
and one had to be shown the way by 
the light of a swinging hand-lantern, 
across the noble hall, austerely bare, 
which was ancient of men even when 
young Philip Sidney trod its floor. In 
the clear sunlight of the following fore- 
noon, Penshurst wore a cheerful aspect 
enough, without surrendering anything 
of its stately dignity. The present 


owner judiciously lets the greensward 


come up to the very base of its grey 
walls, without any intrusion of flowers, 
too frivolous and festive for such a 
spot, but gives himself garden compen- 
sation elsewhere by gay parterres bor- 
dering thick, well-pleached yew-hedges, 
and by alleys of apple-trees, under 


which you find every herbaceous plant | 
that blows, and hop and vine festoon | 
ta | 
Not 


themselves from bough to bough. 
a Kentish village through which I had 
passed on the preceding day but its 
humble tenements likewise had their 
clamberipg vine and their bright little 
territory of flowers. 


Place, Bayham Abbey or Goudhurst 
Church, the feudal fronts of the proud 
or the honeysuckled porches of the 


lowly, seemed haunts of ancient peace, | 


all still dwelling, comely and secure, 
under the gentle but irresistible rule of 
the paternal past. 


II. 
ONE cannot well drive about En- 
gland with one’s eyes open without 


There is a | 


full assurance of the | 


All alike, whether | 
it was Speldhurst village or Penshurst | 
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observing indication after indication of 
the strong, independent individuality 
of the English character, which may 
yet prove our best safeguard against 
that exotic “ Collectivism ”’ of which 
we hear so much. The very landscape, 
its shapeless fields, its irregular hedge- 
rows, its winding and wayward roads, 
its accidental copses, its deep-seated 
and irresistible arbitrariness of form 
‘and feature, are a silent but living 
protest against uniformity and all pre- 
conceived or mechanical views of life. 
Who divided these fields ? Who 
'marked out these roads ? No one did. 
They divided and marked out them- 
selves just as strong characters divide 
;and sever themselves from others, set- 
tle their own boundaries, and define 
irregularly their own place and posi- 
tion. A square field you will no more 
‘find in an English landscape than a 
round one. They are all informal, 
swerving and sweeping in and out ina 
manner unaccountable, which endows 
each of them with life and a kind of 
|personality. The very lanes meander 
and zigzag so, you might almost think 
their course had been decided by the 
|steps of some of our deeply drinking 
Saxon ancestors, whose legs were more 
or less unsteady as they wended home- 
/ ward after a day’s thatching or thresh- 
jing. That this enduring irregularity 
|of the landscape, so delightful to look 
on, is accompanied by a good deal of 
waste, from the economist’s point of 
view, may be true enough. We are a 
thriftless people. But not our un- 
thriftiness part of our masculinity, part 
of the negligent bigness in the na- 
tional character, which feels it can 
afford to be heedless of trifles and de- 
tails, and in any case will on no account 
be reduced to slavish regularity ? Like 
the poet, England was born, not made, 
and has grown in its own lavish, wide- 
spreading fashion. 

That everything in English country 
life is a growth, not a mechanism, may 
|be seen again in the diversity of as- 
pect worn by its various counties. An 
accurate observer of nature ought to 
ibe able to tell, within a day or two, 
' without any calendar to help him, what 


is 
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day of the year it is; and he will|the House of Commons takes his hat 
equally be able to guess what county | off to the speaker when he meets him, 
of England he is in without the aid of|and calls him “Sir.” It is simply 
map or guide-book. Why should Sus-| dreadful to me to pass a fellow-creature 
sex be utterly unlike Kent? I will/in a country lane or, for that matter, 
answer the question when any one tells | on a highroad, and pass and be passed 
me why one Englishman is utterly un-| by him as though neither had any 
like any other Englishman. We are|existence for the other. If proudly 
hewn,-not sawn, and no consular dic-| ignoring each other be a proof of in- 
tator with a code has decreed that we | dependence, I prefer a little sweet 
shall be this, or do that, or that our|servility. Unhappy the man who does 
dear old haphazard land shall be ruled | not serve somebody! Surely the most 
into departments. How many classes | beautiful title of the pope of Rome is 
are there in England? I really do not | Servus Servorum Dei, —the Servant of 
know. Attempt to define and count | the servants of God. 

them, and you will soon find yourself| I found the Sussex peasants, too, so 
in a difficulty. I almost think there | kindly and obliging, so ready to come 
are as many classes as men, and cer-|out of their cottages, or to go out of 
tainly there are as many classes as|their way in order to show me mine. 
counties. It cannot be said of us, as of | For, in the ever-branching lanes, I 
a neighboring people, ** Where there | often had to inquire for it ; there being 
are two individuals, there are three|no guide-posts, or the arms having 
opinions,’ for our differences show | been broken off. Henry VIII. might 
themselves in character and conduct, | well blow his horn in the lanes about 
and not in argument. It is the same | Hever, in order to find out where he 
with the various counties of the island. | was, and to get an answering call or 
Look, and you see the peculiarities of | welcoming light from the castle, when 
each at once. Passing from Kent to|he rode that way to win the heart of 
Sussex is like passing from one society | Sir Thomas Boleyn’s motherless daugh- 
to another. Kent is softer,—Ido not|ter. Some, perhaps, would say the 
mean in climate, but in aspect, — more | much-married king was more naif than 
refined, more careful of itself, a little | one would have expected, and that the 
more self-conscious ; in a word, more | resounding notes may have warned the 
civilized. Sussex once had its iron-/country girl to put on a properly de- 
works, as its hammer-ponds to this day|mure mien, and dismiss her other 
testify ; but these have disappeared | admirers to a remote chamber. Wind- 
and Sussex seems well pleased to have |ing through lane after lane, you come 
got rid of them. For there is a rooted | suddenly upon Hever at last, only to 
rusticity in Sussex folk, which would |say, “Can this be it? And was so 
ill accord with manufacture of any sort. | fruitful a chapter in English history 
I was pleased to find they all ‘‘ touch | enacted in this uncared-for, unremark- 
their hats,’ —as, may I be allowed to|able corner of Kent that abuts on 
say, why should they not? They never|Sussex, and seems to have caught 
heard of Goethe’s three reverences ;| something of the less attractive signs 
reverence for what is above one, rever-| of both ?”’ The river Eden flows near 
ence for what is below one, and rever-| the castle ; but it is a narrow, sluggish 
ence for oneself. But generations avian, and seems to be asleep, like 
they silently reached the same conclu- | everything else in the district. Cart- 
sion, and have not yet abandoned it. I | sheds and newly made stacks are al- 
know there are parts of England —I/ most at the door of what is left of the 
fear the larger part — where ‘ touching | castle where Anne Boleyn read to her- 
the hat’? would now be regarded as a self: ‘* Because I cannot be in your 
trait of servility. In the name of the | presence, I send you the thing which 
sweet charities of life, why? I imag- | comes nearest that is possible, — that is 
ine every well-mannered member of | to say, my picture,—and the whole 
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device, which you already know of, set 
in bracelets, wishing myself in their 
place when it pleases you.” Hever 
must have been a haunt of ancient 
peace even in the days of the royal 
writer of that love-letter. It is, in- 
deed, a haunt of ancient peace now, 
with dewy pastures, dewy trees, and a 
certain undefinable forgetfulness of 
what has gone before, blest with a like 
indifference to what may follow after. 

Leaving Hever to its stolid loneli- 
ness, we were soon in Sussex, but fora 
time in a corner of it that has not quite 
assumed the rustic characteristics of 
the county. It is inevitable that, 
where modern wealth takes up _ its 
abode, it should smooth down the an- 
gles of local ruggedness, and confer on 
the territory it appropriates something 
of its own conventional finish. Thus 
East Grinstead has somewhat the air of 
a place where smartly turned-out car- 
riages congregate at certain hours at 
the railway station, to convey well- 
to-do men of business to their country 
villas. For all that, however, ancient 
peace has not been wholly expelled 
from the place, as any one must feel 
who spends a twilight hour there, as 
we did in the precincts of Sackville 
College, an excellent specimen of 
plain, unaffected Jacobean architec- 
ture, wholly English, and without the 
smallest intrusion of the Renaissance, 
unless it be, and that very modestly, 
over the doorway entrance. It was 
erected by the second Earl of Dorset in 
1608 for the lodging and maintenance 
of twenty-one poor men and women. 
It stands well above, and well back 
from, the road, on one of the outskirts 
of the town, and has retained all its 
look of ancientness as well as its pious 
purpose. It is an English home for 
the poor. We had arranged to spend 
the night at East Grinstead, and, seek- 
ing out a hostelry, were directed to the 
Dorset Arms, where I was surprised to 
find inscribed on the entrance, from 
‘ Fortunatus the Pessimist,’? — 


There is no office in this needful world 
But dignifies the doer, if done well. 


I suspected, when I read this quota- 
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tion, that possibly within I should find 
an illustration of the French proverb, 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse, and that the Dor- 
set Arms was conducted by some one 
who resembled the decayed gentle- 
woman who took to crying ‘* Muffins !” 
for a livelihood, and then added under 
her breath, ‘‘I hope to Heaven no one 
will hear me!” But it was pleasant 
to find the hostess does not in the least 
conceive she has derogated from her 
dignity in directing an inn, but takes a 
worthy pride in giving it the benefit of 
her superior experience as to what 
people require who are accustomed to 
home comforts and refinements. I 
wish more such persons would take to 
keeping country inns, and dignify the 
office by discharging it well. I had no 
great experience of inn-accommodation 
and charges during my sixteen days’ 
travel ; for, with the exception of four 
nights, I was indebted for bed and 
board to private hospitality. But 
though the Dorset Arms has quite a 
character of its own, with its excellent 
cooking, its comfortable and pretty 
rooms, its charming little garden at the 
back, and its view of Ashdown Forest, 
1 found elsewhere every comfort a 
man can reasonably expect at a rural 
hostlery ; and, as it may possibly be of 
practical interest, I may say that, as 
far as I can judge, two persons, not 
hiring their conveyance, but driving 
their own horse and trap, ought to 
travel in the most expensive rural 
parts of England, at an outside cost of 
one pound each per diem. 

We only baited at Horsham in the 
middle of the day; but as we had 
come eighteen miles, and had another 
eighteen in front of us, we made a halt 
of three hours. I need hardly say it 
was not my first visit to Horsham, for 
is not Field Place, where Shelley was 
born, within an easy walk of it? 
When I had last wended my way 
thither, now five years back, I remem- 
bered thinking at the time I had never 
seen a more complete example of a 
haunt of eighteenth-century peace. 
There was nothing to remind you of 
the musical young arraigner of gods 
and men. You expected rather to 
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meet Cowper pacing the red-walled 
garden-paths, composing ** The Task,” 
to see Mrs. Unwin coming out of the 
Georgian hall to bring him a comforter 
if the air was chill, or to hear Lady 
Austen playing on the harpsichord a 
serene melody of Mozart, breathing 
wise content with things in general. 
The very gravel-paths were completely 
overgrown with moss—-purposely, I 
have no doubt ; for I never saw a more 
charming harmony in natural green 
than that of the moss on the path, that 
of the sward on each side of it, and 
that of the trees overhanging both. 
The whole place looked as though 
Shelley had never existed; nay, as 
though the French Revolution had 
never occurred. Wherever Shelley 
may have left his mark, he has left 
none on his birthplace. When I had 
last been at Horsham, there was no 
allusion to him of any kind in the sev- 
eral mural tablets to his people in the 
Parish Church. There is one to the 
grandfather, Sir Bysshe, and his wife, 
and on it is inscribed, ‘‘ Their eldest 
son erected this tablet.”’> That eldest 
son was Sir Timothy, the poet’s father, 
who lived to be ninety-one, dying in 
1844 ; and ‘his relict Elizabeth,’’ who 
died two years later at the age of 
eighty-three, erected another tablet, 
‘*in testimony of love and respect for 
him while living, and of the regret she 
feels for his loss.’”? Evidently they 
were all pious, God-fearing people, 
cherishing the domestic graces and 
tendernesses of life, and attaching 
deep, silent value to ‘love and re- 
spect.’? During the twenty-two years 
that his parents survived him, did they 
ever talk of their wayward and, as they 
must doubtless have thought, erring 
son? Most persons who have of late 
years written about Shelley, have dwelt 
on his exiled life and his touching 
death, and, either explicitly or by im- 
plication, have conveyed the impression 
that his people were hard, narrow- 
minded folk, who treated him with 
shameful injustice. But is there not 
some lack of imagination, and likewise 
of equity, here? It is all very well for 
those who were not Shelley’s father, 
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mother, sister, wife, nor kin of his of 
any kind, to rejoice in his divinely 
beautiful verse and in the impulsively 
generous qualities of which he certainly 
was not devoid. But can they not un- 
derstand that an old-fashioned English 
couple of gentle birth and dutiful tradi- 
tions, who feared God, honored the 
king, and looked on marriage as some- 
thing made sacred by ‘love and re- 
spect,’ must have been pained, even 
beyond all Shelley’s powers of expres- 
sion, by the ever-present thought that 
a son of theirs had advocated atheism, 
republicanism, and something strongly 
resembling free-love ? Genius such as 
Shelley’s is so bewitching that it may 
champion any doctrine it likes, and 
will yet be forgiven by the world at 
large. But the mother who suckled 
him ? But the father whose name he 
bore, and who had himself inherited 
the name through generations of pious, 
loyal, and loving men and women ? 
Thus it may well be that, as_ they 
walked slowly together round that 
moss-grown Sussex garden, or sat op- 
posite each other by the family fireside, 
when winds were cold and wet with- 
out, they never mentioned the son that 
had disappeared from them long before 
the waters of the Mediterranean closed 
over him. But now I read,in Horsham 
Church, and hard by the tablets I have 
named, another inscription, which sim- 
ply says : — 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

Born iv. August, 1792, 

Died viii. July, 1822. 
The rest is silence, —it seems to me a 
judicious silence. It helps to make of 
Horsham sanctuary a haunt of ancient 
peace. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From Public Opinion, 

THE JACKSON-HARMSWORTH POLAR 

EXPEDITION. 

THE private Polar Expedition led by 
Mr. F. G. Jackson, and financed by 
Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, sailed from 
the Thames on July 12, on board the 
steam-whaler Windward, for Franz 
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Josef Land, cailing en route at Archan- 


gel. Many of the equipments of the 
expedition were exhibited to a select 
party at an ‘‘at home” given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harmsworth at the Grafton 
Galleries on Friday evening, and on 
Monday last a number of visitors were 
shown over the ship in the Shadwell 
Basin, when the special arrangements 
for the expedition were more fully ex- 
plained. The staff which has been 
finally selected by Mr. Jackson to ac- 
company him on his projected land 
journey in the far North includes the 
following: Mr. Albert Armitage, sec- 
ond in command, a young officer of the 
P. and O. Company’s service, who is a 
practical navigator and trained in as- 
tronomical and magnetic observations ; 
Dr. Kettlits, medical officer ; Captain 
Schlosshauer, a merchant skipper ; Mr. 
Fisher, curator of the Nottingham Mu- 
seum, as scientific collector ; Mr. Bur- 
gess, who has had some previous Arctic 
experience, and will act as cook; Mr. 
Childs, who undertakes mineralogical 
work and photography ; and Mr. Duns- 
ford, who, like Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Armitage, has a knowledge of survey- 
ing. Some friends of the explorers sail 
with the party, intending to return from 
Archangel. Several previous expedi- 
tions have acquired some knowledge of 
the natural conditions of Franz Josef 
Land, and it is confidently expected 
that game, in the shape of bears, seals, 
and birds, will be abundant. Accord- 
ingly a complete outfit of sporting guns, 
rifles, harpoons, etc. is being taken. 
The expedition is, however, fully pro- 
visioned for four years with the most 
highly condensed and thoroughly pre- 
served foods obtainable. Much reli- 
ance is placed on the fresh bear and 
seal meat, expected to be shot, for the 
prevention of scurvy, but Mr. Jackson 
also proposes to use port wine as a 
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specific. The use of alcohol and to- 
bacco, which has recently been entirely 
discarded in Arctic work, is one of the 
peculiar and probably not unpopular 
features of the present attempt on the 
the Pole. 

The arrangements for travelling in- 
clude boats for crossing open water. 
One of aluminium, measuring eighteen 
feet by five feet, weighs only one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and can carry 
twenty people ; it is made in three sec- 
tions for convenience of transport on 
sledges, and each section will float by 
itself. A similar copper boat, weigh- 
ing about two hundred pounds, is also 
carried, and three light wooden Nor- 
wegian boats. A fast steam-launch, 
appropriately named the Markham, is 
expected to be of service if it is found 
possible to proceed from the base for 
some distance by sea, or up Austria 
Sound. Eighteen sledges of excep- 
tionally light and strong construction, 
each calculated to carry one thousand 
pounds weight if necessary, are taken ; 
these are to be drawn by Siberian dogs 
or ponies. There are three collapsible 
tents, and suits of Samoyed clothing 
for use in winter, the cumbrous-looking 
garb of these Siberian nomads being 
considered better adapted for rough 
work in bad weather than the tighter- 
fitting costume of the Eskimo pattern. 
The scientific instruments carried are 
perhaps the finest that have ever been 
taken into the far North, the extensive 
use of aluminium ensuring a lightness 
and strength never before attained in 
Arctic exploration. 

After landing the exploring party in 
Franz Josef Land about the end of 
August the Windward will return to 
England, if possible, and sail again 
}next year with fresh supplies. The 
whole cost of the expedition is esti- 
imated at £25,000. 








THREE Norwegian whalers have at- 
tempted seal fishery in the Antarctic 
waters south of the Falkland islands dur- 
ing the southern summer now ending. 
One of these vessels was as far south as 


| 69° or 70° without finding enough ice to 
; make sealing profitable, and it is reported 
| that a considerable extent of new land has 
been discovered and charted. 

Nature. 
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It gives them strength and also makes their milk 


rich with the kind of nourishment all babies need. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the essence of nourishment. It prevents excessive 
wasting. It possesses food properties which are es- 
sential to all babies and all growing children, and 
which in adults make the system strong enough to 
cope successfully with Emaciation, Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat, Weak Lungs, Bronchitis, Loss of Flesh, Blood 


Diseases and 


Any Condition of Wasting. 


Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret compound. Its 
formula is endorsed by all physicians. Babies and 


children love the taste of it. 








Hee el Send for a pamphlet-—F REE, 
Scott & Bowne, New York. Drnggists sell it. 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
G2 No Alkalies 


\ Other Chemicals 


“i, are used in the 
=—y preparation of 























Breakfas 
Cocoa, 


| which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and soluble. 


It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


















Solid by Crocers everywhere. 


% Absolutely Pure W. BAKER & GO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Current+ 


i t era t ure COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
is the largest and best eclectic CHRONICLE. 


magazine published. It is devoted 
exclusively to the literature and 






















Published every Saturday morn- 
events of the day. No one who : ‘ “vn 
desires to keep posted can afford ing. Mew York, 064 Pine St. 
to be without it. It should be in 


Having the largest and most Extensive 





every home. Circulation of any Financial Journal in 
P ae the United States, its subscription list em- 

Price 25 cents. Subscription bracing every important City in America, 
$3.00 per year. Sample Copies and every Commercial Country in the 


10 cents each. NONE FREE. World, 









The CHRONICLE issues from 40 to 48 pages 
A subscription to CURRENT LITERA- each week, also the INVESTORS’ SUPPLE- 
TURE is a delightful Christmas present. MENT of 160 pages every alternate month, and 


the STATE AND CITY SUPPLEMENT of 1584 
‘If | were limited by price to one magazine | should pages, together containing— 













take CURRENT LITERATURE. 111 were lacking time to TRS Danese, Wutat, Rees 
read the standard magazines, inthelr stead I should take Editorials, Investors’ Supplement, State 
CURRENT LITERATURE and not fae! thelr loss.” and City Supplement, Cotton Report. 
—Memphis Graphic. 
"No other magazine takes the place of CURRENT SUBSCRIPTION (including postage for the 12 
’ - months, with all issues of the INVESTORS’ 4 
LITERATURE on the book table,’—Boston Traveler. SUPPLEMENT, and the STATE AND CITY 
24 0.00 per year. 
CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING C0., 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. William B. Dana Company, 


The Current Literature for one year, and to Publishers, 


new subscribers, The Living Age from Oct. 1 
°94, to Dec. 31, ’95, will be sent, ppd., for only 89. 76146 PINE STREET, N. Y¥. 











116 Boylston Street, Boston, 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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